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LAURITZ  MELCHIOR  of  the  Metropolitan  \^ 

Opera  finds  Luckies  gentle  on  his  throat ... 
even  under  this  strain 
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/^*^URITZ  MELCHIOR  is  known 
Cr^^  as  the  greatest  Wagnerian 
tenor  in  the  world.  His  roles  .  .  . 
such  as  "Tristan"...  are  among  the 
most  difificult — and  hence  the  most 
throat-taxing— in  opera.  So  it  means 
a  lot  to  every  smoker  when  Mr. 
Melchior  says :  "I  prefer  Luckies  for 
the  sake  of  my  throat." 

Luckies  are  the  one  and  only  ciga- 
rette that  employs  the  "Toasting" 
process,  the  special  process  that  re- 
moves certain  throat  irritants  found 


in   all  tobacco  —  even   the   finest. 

And  Luckies  (/o  use  the  finest 
tobacco.  Sworn  records  show  that 
among  independent  tobacco  ex- 
perts—  auctioneers,  buyers,  ware- 
housemen, etc.  —  Lucky  Strike  has 
twice  as  many  exclusive  smokers  as 
all  other  cigarettes  combined. 

In  the  impartial,  honest  judg- 
ment of  those  who  spend  their 
lives  buying,  selling  and  handling 
tobacco.,  .who  know  tobacco  best 
...it's  Luckies  —  2  to  1. 


Luckies— A  Light  Smoke 

EASY  ON  YOUR  THROAT- "IT'S  TOASTED" 
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Thank  You! 

THE  second  issue  of  the 
"new  Parrot"  is  now  in 
your  hands,  and  we  are 
still  promising  you  a  New  Deal, 
replacing  the  Blue  Eagle  with 
the  Purple  Parrot. 

We  are  anxious  that  our  mag- 
azine may  serve  as  a  stetho- 
scope in  sounding  out  and 
recording  the  lite  pulse  of 
Northwestern  University.  You, 
the  students  and  subscribers  to 
our  magazine,  are  the  life  pulse 
of  N.  U.  This  magazine  is  a 
reflection  of  your  college  life, 
and  is  dedicated  to  you. 

Our  subscriptions  are  increas- 
ing, and  we  are  anxious  to  con- 
clude that  you  are  pleased  by 
our  progress.  The  subscriptions 
on  our  Evanston  campus  have 
soared  to  two  thousand.  Chi- 
cago campus  read  fifteen  hun- 
dred copies  of  our  last  Parrot. 
The  publication's  success  and 
quality  depends  upon  such  sub- 
scriptions. 

It  is  for  this  support  that 
we  are  eager  to  extend  a 
grateful  "Thank  You." 
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EPICS  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOLARSHIP 


The  LA. Student  Who  Refuses  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key 
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PAINTING  THE  TOWN 
PURPLE 

With  BOB  KERSTINS 
Dining,  Dancing 

DRAKE  HOTEL  —  Found  a  large 
crowd  on  hand  to  welcome  Vin- 
cent Lopez  and  the  boys  on  their 
opening  night,  October  tenth,  in 
the  Gold  Coast  Room.  Lopez,  he 
of  the  nimble  piano  fingers  and 
the  "Lopez  speaking"  of  the  air- 
lanes,  had  a  difficult  assignment 
in  following  the  popular  Waring 
organization,  but  came  through 
with  flying  colors.  Listen  for  "Cara- 
van." Two  brilliant  shows  a  night 
and  that  famous  Drake  cuisine 
make  the  Gold  Coast  Room  a  per- 
fect setting  for  a  delightful  eve- 
ning. Minimum  here  is  $2.50  a 
plate  on  week  nights  and  $3.00  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  No  danc- 
ing Monday  nights. 

PALMER  HOUSE  —  Wayne  King's 
Smooth  and  mellow  rhythms  are 
thrilling  lovers  of  sweet  music 
nightly  down  here  in  the  Empire 
Room.  Wayne's  tenor  sax  is,  we 
feel,  about  the  best  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  his  rendition  of  "Jose- 
phine" makes  even  the  most  rabid 
swing  fan  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
The  Abbott  Dancers  form  a  lively 
background  for  the  show  headed 
by  baritone  Alexander  Gray.  Min- 
imum check  runs  $2.50  a  plate  on 
week  nights  and  $3  on  Saturdays. 

COLLEGE  CABARET— Formerly  the 
exclusive  Vista  del  Lago  country 
club,  student  management  has  now 
converted  this  No-Man's-Land 
spot  into  one  of  the  season's  best 
bets.  Chick  Garretson  really  has 
something  here  with  Junie  Grigg's 
Colonial  Club  orchestra,  plenty  of 
dance  space,  and  real  collegiate 
atmosphere.  Ask  for  Junie's 
"White  Heat"  when  you  "truck 
on  down"  to  the  College  Cabaret. 
Dancing  Friday  and  Saturday.  Ad- 
mission Is  $1.10  a  couple  at  all 
times. 

(Continued  on  Page  41) 


Sleeps  4  Years... 
Wakes  Up  Rich! 


937,  by  P.  Lorillard  Co.,  Inc. 


Drowsing  4  winters  and 

summers  in  oaken  casks, 

BRIGGS  waxes  wealthy 

in  mellow  pipe  charm 

A  FOUR-YEAR  NAP,  with 
wealth  at  the  end!  That 
would  be  news,  If  it  happened  to 
a  man.  It's  twice  the  news,  when 
it  happens  to  a  tobacco! 

That's  just  what  does  happen 
to  Briggs.  For  4  long  years  it 
rests  in  oaken  casks,  accumu- 
lating a  fortune  for  your  pipe. 
Growing  rich  from  a  longer  siesta 
of  seasoning  than  is  given  to 
many  blends  selling  at  $5  to  $10 
a  pound. 

But,  then,  Briggs  is  fortunate 
to  start  with.  Blended  from  only 

BRIGGS  .  .  .  CASK-MELLOWED  4   FULL   YEARS 


the  choicest  pipe  tobaccos  that 
Nature  grows.  And  of  those  to- 
baccos, only  the  mildest  and 
most  flavorful  leaves. 

At  IS**  the  tin,  richly  aged 
Briggs  costs  a  few  cents  more 
than  ordinary  tobaccos.  But  those 
extra  pennies  are  miy'acle  pennies 
...  in  the  extra  quality  and  en- 
joyment they  put  in  your  pipe! 

THE  BITELESS  BLEND 

When  a  feller  needs  a  friend 
.  .  .  page  Briggs 
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pipefuls  of  fragrant 
tobacco  in  every  2-oz. 
tin  of   Prince   Albert 


RiNCE  Albert 


ALSO 

TRY  ROLLING 

YOUR  OWN 

WITH  P.  A. 


THE    NATIONAL 


JOY    SMOKE 
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The  Seeing 
Eye 

Evils  of  Efficiency 

•  The  ga+emen  at  the  football  games, 
those  lusty  gentlemen  of  the  scrutiny, 
are  taking  their  jobs  too  seriously 
this  year.  We've  heard  of  innumer- 
able people  who  had  trouble  getting 
in  the  game  because  the  numbers  on 
their  ticket  (Student  Enterprise  Card, 
to  quote  Lunt)  had  not  quite  coin- 
cided with  their  description.  Why 
they  tell  about  how  back  in  the  good 
old  days  when  John  and  Pete  Shum- 
way  were  in  school  together  their 
numbers  on  the  tickets  were  totally 
different  and  they  never  had  a  bit 
of  trouble  at  the  gates.  This  despite 
the  fact  that  they  were  such  close 
twins  that  it  took  the  freshman  over 
at  the  Fiji  tomb  a  whole  year  to  no- 
tice any  difference.  It  looks  like  the 
evils  of  efficiency  and  large-scale 
production  are  upon  us. 

Cum  Laude 

•  We  always  buy  our  doughnuts 
from  the  Campus  Coffee  Shop,  at 
1723  Sherman.  Not  because  we  think 
their  doughnuts  are  any  better  thart 
some  others  we  know  of,  but  because 
of  a  magnificent  and  elegant  framed 
certificate  which  occupies  the  lower 
left  hand  corner  of  the  shop's  win- 
dow. This  CERTIFICATE  FOR 
TESTED  QUALITY  IN  DOUGHNUTS 


was  given  to  the  Campus  by  the 
Doughnut  Corporation  of  America  IN 
RECOGNITION  OF  THE  HIGH 
STANDARDS  MAINTAINED.  It  is 
complete  in  every  detail.  Has  a  nice 
OFFICIAL  SEAL  OF  TESTED 
QUALITY  with  a  red  ribbon  attached 
to  it  and  is  attractively  framed  in 
white.  Just  what  the  Campus  had  to 
do  to  get  this  CERTIFICATE  FOR 
TESTED  QUALITY  IN  DOUGHNUTS 
we  don't  know,  but  have  an  idea  that 
their  method  of  manufacturing  dough- 
nuts in  AN  AUTOMATIC  MACHINE 
OF  D.C.A.  (Doughnut  Corporation 
of  America)  FULLY  PREPARED  MIX 
has  something  to  do  with  it.  Certainly, 
if  we  ever  start  to  sell  doughnuts,  our 
first  step  will  be  to  get  a  CERTIFI- 
CATE FOR  TESTED  QUALITY  IN 
DOUGHNUTS. 

Foo! 

•  Students!  We  must  stand  ready  to 
ward  off  a  new  peril  to  the  integrity 
of  our  nation.  It's  the  demon  "foo." 
The  acuteness  of  the  situation  was  not 
conveyed  to  our  brain  cells  until  the 
other  day,  while  walking  in  front  of 
Deoring,    we    noticed    that    someone 


had  painted  the  vile  three  letters  on 
the  flagstones.  (Sidewalk  to  the  un- 
cultured.) Then  it  caught  up  with  us 
at  the  recording  booth  of  Lyon  and 
Healy's  (no  commercial  plug),  plas- 
tered all  over  its  walls.  Finally  to  top 
it  all  off,  when  we  had  a  rushee  over 
the  other  night  his  first  words  were, 
"huh,  goot  foo."  The  plague  is  upon 
us.  Let  us  beware. 


"Smoothee" 

•  Tops  among  the  Greek  mascots  this 
fall  is  "Smoothee,"  the  Kappa  Delt's 
baby  alligator.  "Smoothee,"  besides 
living  in  a  wastepaper  basket,  sleeps 
through  all  classes  and  eats  only  two 
meals  a  week.  Kay  Kirst,  the  gator's 


owner,  told  us  some  interesting  stories 
about  "Smoothee"  but  became  ex- 
ceedingly unfriendly  when  questioned 
about  its  swimming  abilities.  Finally 
we  wormed  it  out  that  on  the  one  day 
when  "Smoothee"  was  taken  to  the 
beach,  she  didn't  go  near  water,  but 
instead  cut  loose  for  the  nearest  tree. 
Because  of  this,  the  K.  D.'s  were  con- 
sidering a  change  in  name,  possibly 
to  "Bozo." 

Oriental  Problem 

•  Every  day  we  pass  a  little  chop 
suey  shop  on  Dempster  Street  and 
every  day  we  are  confronted  by  the 
placid  oriental  proprietor  who  stands 
gazing  impassively  out  the  window. 
No  signs  of  chop  suey  or  chop  suey 
consumers  are  in  evidence.  People 
who  should  know  tell  us  this  has  been 
going  on  for  years  and  it's  simply  one 
of  those  oriental  enigmas  they'd  rath- 
er not  attempt  to  puzzle  out. 

Just  the  same,  the  matter  bothers 
us  no  little.  All  sorts  of  diabolical  and 
occult  possibilities  present  them- 
selves to  our  hypersensitive  imagina- 
tion. 

Perhaps  someday  we  shall  venture 
inside  just  to  see  what  will  happen. 
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Hall  of  Fame 

•  During  rush  week,  a  certain  fresh- 
man, nearing  the  breaking  point  after 
several  days  of  "meeting  the  fellows," 
was  being  shown  the  framed  pictures 
of  prominent  alumni  of  one  of  N.  U.'s 
stronger  fraternities.  It  was  a  pretty 
impressive  display,  including  a  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  a  gen- 
eral miscellany  of  statesmen,  scien- 
tists, financiers,  and  who  not. 

The  guide,  who  had  evidently  taken 


an  interest  in  the  freshman  in  ques- 
tion, moved  from  photo  to  photo, 
playing  up  each  with  admirable  show- 
manship. Finally  they  arrived  before 
a  more  recently  hung  portrait,  and  a 
moment's  pause  ensued  to  build  up 
for  the  climax. 

"And  here,"  said  the  loyal  Greek, 
a  real  glow  of  pride  lighting  his  face, 
'is  probably  our  most  illustrious  mem- 
ber— Herbie  Kay!" 


Call  of  the  Wild 

9  We  heard  a  nifty  story  at  the 
house  the  other  day  about  the  father 
of  one  of  the  fellows.  It  seems  that 
his  wife  had  given  him  a  new  dressing 
gown,  one  of  those  foulard  jobs  with 
patterns  on  it.  It  also  seems  that  the 
neighbor's  dog  had  had  one  too  many 
scotches  (or  whatever  it  is  that  neigh- 
bor's dogs  have)  and  was  bewailing 
the  fact  to  the  moon.  Thus  troubled 
with    canine    insomnia,    said    father's 


foot  felt  a  certain  nostalgia  for  the 
back  side  of  this  dog's  lap.  Hastily 
donning  the  robe,  he  was  just  about 
to  tear  out  and  do  justice  to  God. 
the  neighborhood,  and  his  aroused  ire, 
when  a  frantic  voice  from  the  upper 


reaches  of  his  house  assailed  his  ears. 
"John,  you  can't  go  out  in  that.  It's 
got  a  tree-e-e  pattern." 


•  We've  been  disillusioned  about 
Joe  College's  Model  "T"  Ford — he 
seems  to  be  driving  a  convertible  La- 
Salle  this  year.  They're  going  to  en- 
counter greater  difficulties  trying  to 
break  us  out  of  these  bell-bottomed 
pants.  Joe  has  been  nudged  out  of 
the  limelight  by  the  College  Widow 
— hasn't  she  received  the  publicity, 
though?  —  "Evanston  Community 
Chest!" — hm! — Competition  must  be 
keen. 

Gave  an  Evanston  panhandler  two 
bits  for  something  to  eat  and  the  next 
day  we  met  him  in  Patten  Gym,  reg- 
istering— we'll  bet  he  records  bum- 
ming as  a  board  job. 


"/Oo5fy./" 
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Twenty  some  years  ago,  John 
Hamilton,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee, 
was  a  student  at  old  N  U — even 
as  you  and  I.  A  year  ago  he 
stood  before  his  party's  conven- 
tion and  nominated  a  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States. 
During  the  time  that  lapsed  be- 
tween that  moment  and  his  grad- 
uation from  the  law  school  here, 
he  has  been  lawyer,  judge  and 
politician.  Either  as  an  alumnus 
or  a  nationally  known  personality, 
what  he  has  to  say  should  find  an 
eager  audience  on  this  campus. 
We  are  proud  to  include  him 
among  our  authors. 


Get 
Down  to 

the  Bottom  of  It 


nternational 
News  Photo 


BY  JOHN  HAMILTON 


A  COLLEGE  man  owes  it  to  his 
country  to  take  an  interest  in 
k   politics  and  governnnent." 

I  have  put  that  statenaent  into  quo- 
tation marks  because  you  have  heard 
it  thousands  of  times.  I  would  like  to 
make  some  comments  on  it,  and  then 
perhaps  you'll  excuse  me  as  an  old 
Northwestern  man  if  I  offer  you 
some  advice. 

College  men,  it  is  implied,  are  a 
superior  lot.  We  have  learned  a 
a  great  deal.  We  have  thought  a 
great  deal.  Our  minds  are  both  full 
and  sharpened.  We  have  a  great 
deal  to  contribute.  A  failure  to  con- 
tribute it  would  be  ethically  wrong. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  be  ethically 
right,  we  must  proceed  to  give  our 
country  the  inestimable  political 
benefit  of  oUr  native  and  culiivated 
intellectual  power. 

But  this  mode  of  reasoning  tends 


to  lead  at  once  to  a  most  regrettable 
outcome.  It  tends  to  lead  to  the 
theory  that  college  men  should  con- 
stitute a  sort  of  "officer  class"  in  our 
political  life.  Or,  to  put  it  into  indus- 
trial language,  it  tends  to  lead  to  a 
deplorable  practice  whereby  college 
men  all  too  often  recoil  from  tending 
the  political  "machine"  and  all  too 
often  are  determined  at  once  to  try 
to  induct  themselves  into  political 
"white  collar"  jobs. 

They  want,  for  instance,  to  run  for 
important  office.  A  laudable  ambi- 
tion! Or  they  want  to  become  "po- 
litical scientists"  and  conduct  vast 
researches  and  issue  vast  and  pro- 
found reports  on  the  improvement 
of  our  governmental  structures,  na- 
tional, state,  and  local.  Another 
laudable  ambition!  But  meanwhile 
the  most  basic  of  all  problems  in  our 
political    democracy    today    remains 


still  to  be  solved.  And  that  problem 
is  the  obscure  grubbing  one  of  the 
maintenance  of  effective  and  honest 
and  enlightened  party  organization 
state  by  state  and  county  by  county 
and  precinct  by  precinct  throughout 
the  country. 

I  know  that  in  college  circles,  be- 
sides a  contempt  for  "machine  poli- 
tics," there  exists  also,  with  even 
greater  frequency,  a  distrust  of  all 
"political  parties"  in  general  and  an 
admiration  for  "independence"  in 
political  thought  and  action.  Such 
"independence"  indeed  has  its  value, 
which  cannot  be  gain-said.  Without 
it  a  party  in  power  would  remain  in 
power  forever  and  the  accumulating 
stupidities  and  corruptions  which  in- 
evitably accompany  the  possession 
of  undisputed  power  would  go  for- 
ever   uncorrected.    It    Is    Impossible 

(Continued    on    Page    32) 
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ROUCELESS  ERA 

By  GENEVIEVE  FORBES  HERRICK 


Too  offen  an  autobiography  is 
either  a  boast  or  an  apology. 
Somewhere  in  between  must  lie 
a  legitimate  memory  of  the  past 
which  can  be  written  without  dip- 
ping the  pen  in  the  syrup  of  false 
sentimentality,  or  jabbing  it  into  the 
acid  of  equally  false  cynicism.  And, 
of  course,  each  person  who  starts 
to  talk  in  terms  of  the  vertical  pro- 
noun is  confident  that  he  has  found 
the  balanced   middle  course. 

To  that  number  I  add  myself,  at 
the  behest  of  your  Editor. 

Born  in  Chicago  back  in — you  asked 
for  facts,  here's  the  most  devastating 
one — back  in  1894.  I  attended  Mc- 
Pherson    Grammar,    and    Lake    View 

8 


High  Schools,  and  entered  North- 
western in  the  autumn  of   1912. 

Ambition,  unmatched  by  corre- 
sponding ability,  had  long  channeled 
me  toward  a  typewriter.  There  was 
the  proverbial  first  effort — a  "drama" 
which  we  gave  In  the  only  available 
and  free  auditorium  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  undertaking  parlors.  Of 
course  the  undertaker's  daughter  got 
a  good  part. 

Northwestern  in  1912.  It  would 
seem  pre-historic  to  you  of  1937. 
To  us  it  seemed  extremely  current. 

That  was  the  era  of  simple  pleas- 
ures, but  we  thought  them  sophis- 
ticated. We  went  to  dances  via  the 
elevated;  carried  our  party  pumps  in 


little  black  bags,  and  dissipated  with 
split-eclaire    sundaes    at    Theobald's. 

That  was  the  rougeless  era.  We 
suspected  one  of  our  class-mates; 
carefully  observed  her  in  the  swim- 
ming pool;  noted  that  the  pink  didn't 
smear  on  her  cheek. 

"You  see,"  chirped  the  charitable, 
"her   color's   real." 

"Hymph,"  snorted  the  cynical, 
"you  mean  her  rouge  is  good." 

That  was  the  era  of  rigid  rules  at 
Wlllard.  A  beautiful  co-ed  made 
the  newspaper  headlines  when  she 
was  disciplined  —  for  brushing  her 
teeth  after  ten  at  night. 

That  was  the  era  when  they  said 
it  with  sandwiches.  Every  Wednes- 
day morning  as  many  girls  as  could 
possibly  squeeze  into  the  basement 
of  U.  H.  jockeyed  for  position  around 
a  bread  knife,  and  made  sand- 
wiches:— ham  and  peanut  butter  and 
freely-flowing  egg-salad  sandwiches, 
to  be  sold  at  Chapel  Time  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Woman's  Building 
which  was  so  soon  and  so  surely  to 
be   built. 

When — and  if — that  building  is 
ever  dedicated,  it  will  behoove  the 
master  of  ceremonies  to  entomb  one 
of  those  sandwiches  in  the  corner- 
stone. That's  where  many  of  them 
belonged. 

Four  years  of  fruitful  experience. 
Four  years  of  enduring  friendships. 
Four  years  of  association  with — "  1916 
— Best  Class  Ever  Seen."  (Advt.) 
A  class  so  uniformly  distinguished 
that  it  would  be  futile  to  select  cer- 
tain ones  to  tell  you  about.  But  I  do 
want  to  remind  you  that  one  of  our 
number,  a  girl  as  handsome  as  she 
was  smart,  on  being  told  that  her 
standing  In  the  course  so  far  was  96, 
astonished  her  professor  by  saying 
quickly — "And  what  can  I  do  to  im- 
prove my  mark?" 

We  were  lucky  enough  to  have 
some  excellent  teachers;  and  we  were 
smart  enough  (at  times)  to  know  we 
were  lucky. 

In  my  own  field  —  English  —  there 
was  William  Frank  Bryan,  a  man  of 
high  academic  ability  and  deep  per- 
sonal   helpfulness.     No    wonder    our 
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class  voted  him  l-hen,  as  it  does  today 
— our  favorite  professor. 

There  was  Franklin  Bliss  Snyder,  vital 
and  vivid  lecturer,  with  a  gift  for  epi- 
gram. In  his  famous  Short-Story 
course  I  sat  next  Arthur  Nethercott, 
now  on  the  faculty.  By  the  way,  his 
story — "The  White  Feather"  was  the 
best  produced  in  that  class  that  year. 

There  was  the  gentle  scholar,  A.  C 
L.  Brown,  the  Shakespeare  authority. 
There  was  the  brilliant  and  beloved 
Robert  Grant  Martin,  who  died  a  few 
years  ago. 

And  there  was  the  usual  flock  of 
instructors  just  out  of  Harvard,  with 
their  little  green  bags.  One,  whose 
name  I  don't  recall,  so  fleeting  is 
fame,  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
class  in  freshman  English  the  day  he 
spoke  on  the  text — "Education  is  the 
ability  to  meet  sympathetically  every 
type  of  person." 

Just  as  the  best  way  to  learn  to 
swim  is  to  get  in  the  water,  so  the 
best  way  to  learn  to  write  is  to  get 
in  the  ink.  So  I  pestered  every  editor 
of  every  publication  on  the  campus 
and  wrote  whatever  I  could — the 
Daily,  the  Magazine,  the  Syllabus,  and 
all  the  temporary,  occasional  bits  of 
printing  that  came  my  way. 

At  the  close  of  my  Junior  year  I 
was  awarded,  beyond  merit,  by  having 
Walt  Hanson,  the  retiring  editor  of 
the  Northwestern  Magazine,  name 
me  his  successor  —  the  first  woman 
editor. 

I  tried  to  do  a  good  job.  I  now 
see  how  much  better  the  job  might 
have  been  had  I  concentrated  more 
closely  on  it,  instead  of  trying  to  keep, 
and  keep  up,  with  other  campus 
commitments.  It  is  sometimes  as 
valuable  to  shun  contacts  as  to  seek 
them. 

Graduation  found  me  eager  for 
newspaper  work.  The  family  clung  to 
the  family  tradition  of  teaching.  A 
compromise.  A  year  of  graduate  work 
in  English,  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Then  I  became  twenty-five  per- 
cent of  the  high  school  faculty  in 
Waterloo,  Illinois.  I  taught  English; 
tried  to  teach   Latin.    Had    one  tri- 


umph. I  got  my  class  of  seniors  to 
understand,  and  I  believe,  appreciate, 
one  of  my  favorites — Burke's  Speech 
on  Conciliation. 

I  returned  the  perfect  pedagogue 
— so  perfect  that  I  told  my  father 
how  to  run  his  business  and  my  mother 
how  to  organize  her  home.  I  gave  my 
sister  gratuitous  advice  and  my 
brother  sundry  suggestions. 

The  family  stood  It  a  week;  then 
said,  unanimously: — 

"Newspaper  work  couldn't  be 
worse  than  this." 

Professor  John  Scott,  father  of  one 
of  my  dearest  classmates,  learned  of 
my  desires.  He  is  a  man  of  action. 
In  ten  minutes  he  had  arranged  for 
me  to  see  the  editor  of  the  Evans- 
ton   News-Index. 


I  went  to  work  on  the  home  sheet, 
doing  a  little  bit  of  everything — re- 
porting, copy  reading,  a  few  limping 
editorials,  children's  stories.  I  even 
conducted  a  cooking  column  until  I 
confused  cucumbers  with  cornstarch 
to  the  dismay  of  Evanston  housewives. 

Remember,  it  was  war-time.  And 
it  Is  a  stark  fact  that  war  wedged 
open  the  door  through  which  femi- 
nine feet  pushed  into  business  and 
the  professions.  Largely  as  a  deriva- 
tive of  this  fact,  I  was  able  to  v/alk 
into  the  local  room  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

There    Is    a    standing    joke    among 

newspaper    people    that    about    the 

lowliest    job   on    a    paper   Is   that   of 

Exchange  editor.    You  work,  not  with 

(Contmued   on   Page  37) 
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"Let's  Go  Home  Now.  Marian.  The  Party's  Breakin'  Up." 
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''Mac''.  .  .''Tap''.  .  .Two  Bicycles 


By  CONNIE  McCLURE 


I  se 


HIS  ought  to  be  Oxford,"  said 
Tap,  sitting  up  on  the  red  plush 
seat  of  the  compartment  to  peer 
out  of  the  train  window.  And  it  was. 
We  emerged  from  the  station  into 
a  grey  drizzle  of  English  rain,  our  two 
bicycle  bags  shriekingly  shiny. 

"Well,  now  to  buy  the  bikes  and 
then  off  up  the  long,  long  road 
towards  Scotland,"  I  said,  feeling  a 
thin  chill  as  the  water  dripped  off 
my  raincoat  collar  down  my  neck. 

"You  know,"  said  Tap,  "Those 
Raleigh  bikes  look  pretty  good.  I 
think  I'll  get  a  second-hand  Raleigh." 
But  she  didn't  because  we  met  a 
bicycle-dealer  who  had  lived  in  Chi- 
cago years   back,    and   when   he   had 

10 


finished  reminiscing  we  walked  out  of 
his  shop.  Tap  wheeling  a  shiny  little 
bike  that  was  almost  new  and  me 
trundling  a  lumbering  New  Hudson 
that  was  veteran   of  many  roads. 

"Do  you  suppose  we've  been 
gypped?"  I  asked,  looking  doubtfully 
at  the  ungainly  contraption  I  was 
wheeling. 

"All  English  bikes  are  horrible- 
looking,"  Tap  answered  cheerfully, 
"I'm  going  to  ride."  She  peddled  off 
recklessly  through  the  Saturday  af- 
ternoon traffic  towards  the  university, 
but  I  followed  on  foot.  The  univers- 
ity buildings  looked  older  than  ever 
in  the  rain,  their  court-yards  dismal 
places  of  wet  cobblestones  and  mea- 
ger plots  of  grass.  We  had  spent  a 
glorious  day  at  Cambridge,  seeing 
the    university    mellowed    in    sunlight, 


punting  and  swimming  on  the  river, 
and  having  tea  with  English  friends 
from  King's  college.  So  we  were  dis- 
appointed in  Oxford;  then  we  went 
out  to  the  Youth  Hostel,  but  it  was 
already  filled  for  the  night.  We^ 
stayed  at  a  "bed  and  breakfast"  and 
next  morning  pushed  off  towards 
Stratsford-on-Avon,  delayed  only  by 
a  flat  tire  which  Tap  had,  a  nail- 
puncture  which  a  garageman  fixed 
for  sixpence. 

Along  the  road  we  met  a  party  of 
American  college  youth  also  cycling 
towards  Stratford.  There  were  about 
20  of  them,  boys  and  girls,  with  a 
leader.  They  were  strung  out  along 
the  road  for  a  couple  of  miles,  and 
as  we  peddled  up  to  each  little  group 
we  looked  expectantly  to  see  a  famii- 
(Continued  on  Page  38) 
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Love  Thy 
Neighbor 


By  HENRY  SALISBURY  BARBOUR 


"w: 


HY  for  h  e  a  V  e  n's 
sake!"  said  Mrs.  Butt- 
ling as  she  stood  on 
the  toilet  seat  peering  out  over  the 
top  of  the  bathroom  window.  "Why 
for  heaven's  sake." 

She  turned,  on  her  pedestal,  to- 
ward the  door.  "Alfred,"  she  whis- 
pered. "Alfred,  come  here  quick." 

Mr.  Buttling,  who  was  in  the  bed- 
room, stopped  trimming  his  corn  and 
came  to  the  door  in  one  bare  and  one 
stockinged  foot. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  there 
with  the  lights  out?"  he  asked. 

"Look,"  commanded  Mrs.  Buttling. 

"At  what?"  Mr.  Buttling  stood  on 


tip-toe.  "I  can't  see  over  the  top  of 
that  window.  Pull  it  down." 

"Sssh.  I  can't." 

"Well,  then  let  me  get  up  there." 

"There  isn't  room  for  both  of  us." 

"Then   get  down,"   he  said. 

Mrs.  Buttling  clambered  down  and 
Mr.  Buttling  climbed  up.  He  squinted 
and  peeked  through  the  crack  be- 
tween the  sash  and  the  top  of  the 
window  frame. 

"Why  the  dirty — "  he  said. 

"Sssh,"  remonstrated  his  wife."  it's 
the   maid.  They're  out." 

"Who's  the  man?" 

"How  should  I  know."  Mrs.  Buttling 
was  ruffled.  "Let  me  up,"  she  said. 

'Ssh."  Mr.  Buttling  was  king  of 
the  hill.  There  isn't  room." 

"I  was  up  there  first.  Now  get 
down,"  asserted  the  lady  audience 
on  the  main  floor. 

"Get  the  kitchen  stool." 

"You  ought  to  be  the  one,"  Mrs. 
BuUling  retorted.  However  there 
was  no  time  to  be  wasted  and  so  she 
hurried  to  the  kitchen  for  the  stool. 
Having  secured  it,  she  adjusted  it 
neatly  between  the  toilet  and  the 
bath,  and,  with  phenomenal  agility, 
considering  size  and  weight  she 
established  herself  more  or  less  firmly 
at  its  top.  With  a  mild  shove  of  her 
elbow  she  managed  to  join  her  hus- 
band in  his  observations  of  life. 

"Isn't  that  awful,"  she  said.  "Mrs. 
Whitcomb  hasn't  been  gone  more 
than  an  hour  and  that  chippy  has  a 
man  in  there." 

"Are  you  going  to  tell  her?" 


"Who,  Mrs.  Whitcomb?  I  am  not. 
It's  none  of  my  business  what  her 
maid  does.    I'm  not  even  interested." 

"Well,  you  should  be."  Mr.  Butt- 
ling spoke  with  dignity.  "It's  the  com- 
munity's business  to  keep  people  de- 
cent. This  is  a  decent  neighborhood 
and  we  don't  want  any  dirty  little — " 

"Well,  you  can  tell  her.  She's  so 
stuck-up,  nobody  can  hardly  talk  to 
her  anyway.  You'll  probably  get  a 
cold  reception.  Look,  did  you  see 
that?" 

"Yes,  I  saw  it.  Well,  by  Sod,  I'll 
tell  'em.  1  won't  tell  her  but  I'll  tell 
Whitcomb.  They'll  have  to  get  rid  of 
her.   We  don'  want  any  dirty — " 

"Look."  Mrs.  Buttling  was  shocked. 
"Did  you  ever?" 

"What  do  you  mean?  Well,  what- 
ever you  mean — No  I  never." 

Mrs.  Buttling  was  not  above  a 
chuckle.  "I  certainly  hope  not"  she 
said.  "I  can  just  see  the  back  of  his 
head.    He's  got  curly  hair." 

"Yeah,"  said  Mr.   Buttling,   "You'd 
think   they'd    get    references    before 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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MOONLIGHT    sifts    across    fhe    campus; 
quads  and  dorms  are  alive  wi-j-h  laughter 
and  eagerness,  and  dreams  of  soft  lights 
and  sweet  music.  Yes  —  the  formal  season's  on! 

While  you  wait  for  the  gentleman  in  the  white 
tie,  do  you  fuss  in  front  of  a  mirror — wondering — 
wondering  if  you  look  all  right?  Then  lady  beware! 
For  it's  next  to  impossible  to  play  the  bewitching 
and  glamorous  charmer  if  there's  a  nagging  little 
feeling  in  the  back  of  your  mind  that  maybe  your 
dress  bulges  just  a  little  where  it  very  specially 
should  be  smooth.  For  this  is  the  season  of  smooth- 
ies, svelte  lines,  and  molded  silhouettes. 

And  along  comes  the  Navy  Ball  November  19th 
to  open  the  season  with  a  blare  of  saxophones  and  a 
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swish  of  skirts.  Swing  it  girls,  and 
while  you  do,  lift  that  little  chin  up 
and  know  you're  dressed  your  royal 
best.  They  will  be  choosing  the  cam- 
pus queens  soon,  and  even  if  you 
would  rather  rule  only  one  heart,  how 
nice  to  see  the  gleam  of  admiration 
in  the  eyes  above  the  white  tie — to 
sense  the  new  deference  in  the  man- 
ner of  your  one  and  only. 

Jean  Shumway,  lovely  Kappa  Kap- 
pa Gamma  president,  models  a  frock 
guaranteed  to  bring  that  gleam.  This 
unusual  black  velveteen  has  the  new 
molded  silhouette,  beltless  waistline 
and  smart  high  bust  line  which  en- 
hances the  figure.  Below  the  waist- 
line in  back  there  is  an  impudent  full- 
ness and  above  it  streaks  a  tricky  little 
zipper  which  makes  for  those  smooth 
lines  of  which  the  dress  is  so  proud. 
Besides  the  black,  the  dress  comes  in 
shades  of  blue  and  wine.  With  this 
dress.  Miss  Shumway  wears  two  five 
strand  pearl  clasp  bracelets. 

Cam  Jernegan,  Kappa  Alpha  The- 
ta,  the  beautiful  lady  in  beige,  gayly 
flirting  with  Bev  Pattishall  of  the  Navy, 
wears  a  Directoire  frock  of  Crystelle 
velvet  which  fails  just  between  the 
dinner  and  evening  dress  and  may  be 
worn  with  confidence  for  either  oc- 
casion. The  dress  features  the  stream- 
lined effect,  with  the  slight  provoca- 
tive fullness  which  promises  as  de- 
cisive a  victory  over  the  males  as 
Northwestern  gained  over  Iowa  State. 
To  complement  the  outfit.  Miss  Jerne- 
gan wears  a  five  strand  pearl  bracelet 
combined  with  gold.  The  beige  frock 
also  comes  in  that  thrilling  new  shade 
of  cobalt  blue,  wine,  boxwood  green, 
and  chartreuse. 

Betty  Pool,  pretty  Pi  Beta  Phi,  wears 
an  exquisitely  feminine  frock  of  rasp- 
berry taffeta.  The  neckline  is  low, 
both  in  the  front  and  the  back,  and 
the  sleeves  are  demurely  full.  The 
long  shirred  bodices  fits  very  tightly 
and  below  it  flares  a  devastatingly 
full  skirt.  For  a  modern  touch  on  its 
slightly  old  world  quaintness,  there  is 
a  handy  little  zipper  in  the  side. 
With  this  dress  Miss  Pool  wears  a 
lovely  old-fashioned  amethyst  pend- 
ant. 


Photo  by  DuBois — The  Drake 
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Which  Will  It  Be  .  .  . 

Tux  ci^yaiU? 


Carson   Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 


®  The  social  season  in  the  form  of  the  Navy  Ball  is  upon 
us  and  with  it  a  revival  of  the  nnost  debated  sartorial 
question  on  any  college  cannpus,  viz.;  "tux  vs.  tails."  Of 
course  for  the  military  men,  resplendent  in  their  gold 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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RACING 
FORM 

By  MO  and  JO 


RAILBIRD  GOSSIP 


ENTRY 

STABLE 

Jane    Noyes    

Theta 

Clara    Golden       

KKG 

Joy   Hawley    

KKG 

Virginia   Tucker 

Theta 

M.  J.   Morrison         .     . 

Pi  Phi 

Harriet  Morehouse 

KKG 

Jo  Hoff 

KKG 

Pat  Howell   

Alpha  Ph 

D.   L.  Atterberry    

AXO 

Gene   Sheasby    

PGDelta 

Dell   Keily   

PI  Phi 

Vivian  Graham 

D.G. 

Sally  Newton    

Theta 

K-O  Pope  

D.G. 

Cam  Jernegan 

Theta 

Joyce   Placek    

A  Phi 

Nancy  Powell 

Pi  Phi 

Jane    Marqua     

Pi  Phi 

Shirley   Pasche    

Tri  Delt 

Eugenia  Hawkins 

D.G. 

Mary  Lou  Towie 

Theta 

Midge  Mercer 

KKG 

COMMENTS 


Showed   class  in   first  start    

Coupled  with  favorite  for  daily  double. 
Heavy  winner  in   southern   circuit    .... 

Hoosler  farm  reports  fit   

Unsteady  at  the  post — pass   

First   start — caution    

Slow  starter — too  much  weight    

Watch  this  one 

Not  today   

He  ain't  won  a  race    

Well  conditioned      

Good  stock:  should  be  in  the  money  .  .  , 

Scratched     

Good  stock:  hasn't  measured  up 

Running   with   blinders    

Needs    reshoeing     

Good   mudder 

Classy   stepper    

Maybe    

Feed  box  special 

Glue  factory  bound   

A  healthy  little  filly— ought  to  show 
"class"       


ODDS 


70 
12 
20 

5 

50 

lOOO 

4 

6-1 

8-3 
5-1 

20 

15 
3 

25 


BIG  Bob  Cumming,  consis+en-j- 
sprinter,  and  sorrel  Delaney 
stepped  Sonne  lively  routes  with 
fillies  Schmidt  and  Wiley  along  the 
Channps  D'Elysee  track  and  are  at 
present  recuperating  on  American 
pastures. 

Trainer  Jim  Taylor  of  the  Phi  Delt 
Stables  is  having  trouble  with  his 
latest  find.  The  spirited  Irish  filly  is 
continually  leaving  the  home  pad- 
dock to  wander  in  adolescent  fields. 

Handicappers  M  a  i  d  m  e  n  t  and 
Chloupek  predict  great  winnings  for 
the  N.U.  fillies  and  plan  to  back  them 
all  the  way. 

Connie  Phillips,  newly  acquired  by 
the  Alpha  Phi  Stables  from  the  Ot- 
tumwa  Farms  was  named  a  favorite 
in   her   initial   start   by   that   eminent 


sportsman    and    owner    J.    McGrath 
Phalen. 

Gordon  Trapper,  chubby  faced 
trainer  of  the  Phi  Delt  Barn  has  finally 
come  through  with  an  entry.  He  was 
seen  leading  a  chestnut  filly  into  the 
stable  for  feed.  And  with  that  old 
dignified  nag,  Barsumian,  also  from 
the  Phi  Delt  stables,  now  being 
farmed  out  to  the  continent,  Ralph 
Stouffer  has  come  down  the  stretch 
a  winner  for  the  Sprafga  Claiming 
Purse. 

That  sempiternally  polished  gam- 
bler, Ted  (Alphabet)  Gianakopuias,  is 
constantly  seen  at  the  Pari-mutuel 
windows  placing  $2  bets  on  those 
classy  steppers  Jernegan  and  M. 
Frank.  He  assures  us  it's  good  betting. 
Hmmmmm! 


Bobby  Thullem  formerly  of  the 
Ohio  State  circuit  and  now  at  the 
Alpha  Xi  Delta  farms  has  created  a 
mild  flourish  in  betting  for  her  own- 
ers. The  flashy  mare  would  accept  no 
trainer  that  her  owners  could  suggest 
and  remained  unexercised  for  three 
weeks.  However,  she  finally  picked 
one  of  her  own  choice  and  it  is 
rumored  that  the  Sig  Chi's  are 
placing  money  on  the  tip. 

The  aged  and  broken  down  nag(er) 
Bill  Phillipson,  hailing  from  the  D.U. 
stables,  is  constantly  running  around 
the  circuit  after  the  fillies  in  search 
of  a  claiming  purse.  But  that  ace 
timekeeper.  Sue  Sleep,  tells  the  race- 
going  public  that  this  Phillipson  plug 
runs  the  wrong  way. 

R.  Good,  booting  home  that  fav- 
orite Mary  Jo  Hewlett,  who  went  to 
the  post  at  three  to  one  and  came  in 
at  a  quarter  to  four  (AM),  found  his 
contract  immediately  broken  by  the 
head-trainer  of  the  Hewlett  farms. 

From  that  fit  stable.  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma,  comes  the  tip  that  Clara 
Golden,  prominent  yearling,  had  a 
busy  season  at  the  Lawsonia  circuit 
in  Wisconsin.  Although  she  placed 
second  in  her  first  race,  those  rail- 
birds  Moe  and  Joe  predict  that  she 
will  take  a  purse  later  on. 

Malcolm  Bannerman,  former 
"Darby"  plunger,  is  still  believing  that 
he  can  beat  the  fillies.  He  brought 
that  feminine  steeplechaser,  Lois 
Magee,  up  from  Joliet,  and  is  play- 
ing her  to  win  all  the  way.  Arnold 
Rothstein  would  advocate  putting 
your  life  savings  on  more  than  one 
nag. 

Steppers  Keane  and  Winnett,  due 
for  a  start  in  the  Kappa  handicap, 
fell  asleep  at  the  post  one  hour  be- 
fore starting  time.  And  from  the 
Churchill  circuit  comes  the  latest 
rumor  that  those  jolly  jockies,  Hop- 
kins and  Johnson  of  the  Sig  Ranch, 
have  been  farmed  out  to  the  Mc- 
Kinlock  pastures.  Alas  and  alack. 

Sue  Swan,  two-year-old  of  the  Pi 
Phi  stables,  was  embarrassed  to  learn 
that  tout  Egan  had  been  giving  the 
(Continued  on  Page  30] 
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FOUR  smart  girls  take  to  the  air.  Their  fur  coats  are  the  modes  of 
the  moment,  and  we'll  introduce  them  as  they  appear  on  the  land- 
ing platform  from  top  to  bottom:  Florence  Sprafka,  Alpha  Omicron 
Pi,  is  wearing  one  of  the  new  and  exciting  finger  tip  coats  in  Australian 
opossum  while  Emilie  Wyman,  Alpha  Gamma  Delta,  prefers  the  lustrous 
black  skins  of  the  Persian  Lamb  in  the  dressier  type  coat  which  is  yet 
suitable  for  all  around  wear.  Elizabeth  Thomlinson,  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma,  is  wearing  the  gray  kid  tuxedo  coat,  very  sophisticated  and 
most  wearable,  and  Charlotte  Stephens,  Alpha  Xi  Delta,  chooses  skunk 
(dyed  opossum),  in  the  new  chubby  fashion.  This  coat  is  lovely  over 
woolens  and  nice  for  evening,  too. 


Janet  Powers; 

%  Janet,  the  pride  and  joy  of  Oak  P^ 
is  one  of  the  busiest  coeds  on 
Northwestern  campus.  She  is  presid 
of  Pan-Hell,  president  of  her  own  3 
ority,  Alpha  Phi,  likes  the  usual  thiii 
but  heartily  dislikes  "glamour  phot< 


16 


►  There,  see.  the  Frosh  do  have  t 

n  audience.  Not 

big  audience,  but  appreciative  n 

vertheless.  From 

heir  sideline  seats  these  two  fan 

s  will  watch  the 

ractlce  till  the  sun  goes  down  a 

nd  mother  calls. 

•  Junlcunc  receives  the  ball  and  slips  It  to  Boyd 
who  smashes  through  the  line  for  a  gain. 


•  Junkunc  and  Meyers  take  off  a  few  extra  pound. 
in  an  early  practice  session.  They  aren't  exerting 
themselves,  for.  in  a  minute,  they  will  be  driving 
hard  practicing  the  plays  of  the  varsity's  next 
opponent. 


•  Hogge  tries  to  run  off  left  tackle,  and  Mitz  con- 
form interference.  The  play  is  one  used  by  Gophe 
run  off  against  the  varsity  in  a  later  practice. 


•  Maury  Kent,  Frosh  coach  and 

head  scout,  puzzles  Heiminz 
with  a  diagram  of  the  op- 
ponent's play.  In  the  back- 
ground Nltz.  Tetzlaff,  Green- 
field, Meyer,  Grove,  Hogge 
and  Pryde  get  their  assign- 
ments in  mind. 


•  "You  missed  that  lasf  bloclc.  Keep  booming  in  there  all  the  time." 
Coach  Kent  points  out  a  mistake  in  Hiemini's  execution  of  the  last  play. 


•  "Cut  through  and 
take  out  this  man." 
Maury  Kent  instructing 
Matson  and   Hieminz, 


•  Larry  Owens,  quarterback,  ponders  some 
bit  of  strategy  to  be  sprung  on  the  visll-ors 
if  and  when  he  gets  in. 


•  Frowning  Don  Heap  warms  the  bench  but 
it  won't  be  for  long.  You  can  tell  by  his  ex- 
pression that  the  opponent's  line  will  be  rip- 
ped to  shreds  when  he  gets  in  ...  at  least 
those  are  his  plans. 


•  Coach  Waldorf  turns  that  victory 
smile  back  toward  the  stand  during  a 
time-out  In  a  game  dominated  by  the 
Purple. 


Bob  Swisher  regains 
his  breath  after  one  of 
those  deer-like  sprints  to 
pn  opponent's  goal  line. 


•  Waldorf  and  Jack  Kaufman  direct  their  attention  to  the  same 
thing  with,  apparently,  different  reactions.  Lynn  seems  pleased. 
Jack  hasn't  as  yet  made  up  his  mind. 


iernard  Jefferson,  one  of  the  squad's  iron  men  and  flashiest  per- 
ers,  casts  a  disdainful  eye  toward  the  playing  field.  This  was  snap- 
at  one  of  those  rare  intervals  when  Jeff  is  occupying  the  bench. 


^r^l^ 


•  Fred  Vanzo,  best  blocking  quar- 
ter in  the  game,  and  Mike  Cal- 
vano,  who  has  a  toe  hold  on  the 
guard  position,  watch  intently 
every  play  as  it  is  executed.  When 
they  get  In  the  fray,  they  know 
where  to  pick  up  their  cues. 


ii^y'f^ 


•  Peg  Lighter  looks  on  with  horror  to  see  that  her 
car  has  run  down  Joe  and  stopped  right  on  his  head. 
Don't  ask  why  she  doesn't  get  in  and  move  it  off  of 
Schabinger's  noggin. 


It  might  happen  to  anybody,  getting  hit  by 
an  automobile  and  such,  so  we  unreel  here  just 
what  the  procedure  might  be  if  it  were  a 
Northwestern  student.  All  hospital  shots  were 
taken  at  the  Evanston  hospital  where  any  stu- 
dent, boy  or  girl,  may  go  when  medical  care 
is  needed. 

The  student  health  service,  for  which  we 
are  all  paying,  is  efficient  and  economical. 
These  facts  are  little  known  by  the  general 
student  body  and  it  is  with  this  in  mind  that 
the  Parrot  wishes  to  throw  some  light  on  one 
of  Northwestern's  best  and  most  practical 
departments. 

The  "victim"  is  freshman  Joe  Schabinger. 
All  photos  are  by  Paul  Heisemann. 


•  Supt.  Ada  Bell  McCleery  is  official  greater  and 
guardian  angel  of  Northwestern's  ailing  students  when 
they  come  to  the  hospital  for  care.  When  asked  if  it 
would  be  all  right  to  take  pictures  in  the  hospital, 
she  replied,  "You  can  do  anything  ...  as  long  as  it 
doesn't  disturb  the  sick." 

Photo  by  courtesy  of  Bernie 


•  Head  bandaged  (and  face  washed)  the  c 
dent  victim  lies  still  while  the  doctor  listens 
his  stethoscope  to  detect  any  internal  con 
cations  in  lungs  or  heart. 


#  After  the  convalescence  period  the  nurse  rr 
sure  that  the  victim  is  on  the  recovery  road  by  ti 
his  temperature  at  frequent  Intervals.  Every  precai 
is  exercised  at  the  hospital  to  guard  against  rela 


•  Resting  well  after  the  ex- 
aminations and  subsequent 
treatments,  Joe  dreams  of 
automobiles  and  blonde 
drivers. 


•  Next  the  X-ray  Is  put  to  use  in  determining  the  extent  of  the 
student's  injuries.  Mrs.  Jean  Brown,  X-ray  technician,  is  doing  the 
"focusing."  Explains  that  the  cork  in  mouth  holds  patient's  spine  in 
right  position. 


#  Fully  recovered  except  for  a  few  bruises  and  sore  spots,  ., 
tries  to  force  a  grin  as  they  get  ready  to  wheel  him  to  the  cab  wf| 
will  take  him  back  to  school  and  the  peril  of  Sheridan  road  ag.j 


At    tke    Game 
and    After 

.  1  -Harriet  Sclieuerinan  ^eaxs  a  tliree- 

At  the  game    ^""     ^^^^,j.  Ue  sUnjacWxs 

piece  enseal  e  ot  -ft,  W-  „^^^^^^„  „f  tuUons 
tl.e  Scl^iapaxelli  t.pe  v.A  a  tu^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^,^,  l,,gtk 
and  tvco  smart  Wh  pocbe  e  ^^^  ^^^.^^^ 

eoatwHl.  its  (lu«.  raccoon  col     .ho  ^^^^, 

tW  strongest  «in<l-lnteriere.ce.Ku 

/"^Corrine    Pl.>llips    vcears    a    Jress. 
"Game   and  J^  ^^^^_  Uir.  texture,  v^itk  ro«s 

one-piece  wool  trocte  oi  ^^^  ^^^]^. 

ckarming  at  alter  g  ^^    ^^-^     $i^.VO. 

Uue,  olive  ireen,  wine  red.   bi^es 

1         /-.  \„Arev  Vanderoaar    slips    i"" 

,ol  silU  and  "^-  -\7^;1j,.  W  coat,  if  time 
could  wear   it   to  tl.e    ij-^"  ^^  ,,i,U   Us  keav, 

.ere   a    proUem-.et   ^-^ J^;/^^,   ,^,,..|k   tKe 

..We  lace    collar   and  cuffs,    o-  ^^^^^,^35. 

evenlni.  Black  or  sappWetlue.b 

leenya  Shop.  Fourth  Floor 
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Who  Said  It? 


"The  parrot  is  forever  polishing  his  beak,  however  clean  it  may  be." 

Pascal         Milmore         Lazier         Hawthorne 

"A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream." 

Vanzo  Dante  Byron  Freud 

"Free  peoples  can  escape  being  rnas+erod  by  others,  only  by  being  able 
to  master  themselves." 

Carnegie  Roosevelt         Statin  La   Guardia 

"So  far  so  good."  Waldorf         Shakespeare  Goldsmith  Black 

"Cleanliness  is  not  next  to  Godliness  nowadays,  for  cleanliness  is  made  an 
essential  and  Godliness  is  regarded  as  an  offense." 

Coughlin         McPherson  Chesterton         Shaw 

"It  dirt  was  trumps  what  hands  you  would  hold." 
Benny         Allen         Lamb         Holmes 

"It  never  rains  but  it  pours." 

Hearst         Shakespeare         Annonymous         Herrick 

"It  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out."  ^' 

Guest         Home  Roosevelt         Sanger 

"Woodman,  rpare  that  tree!  Touch  not  a  single  bow." 

Morris         Ickes         Heifetz         Cobb  ^ 

"I  enjoyed  the   immunilies  of  impecuniosity  with  the   opportunities   of  a 

millionaire."  Burns         Shaw         du  Pont         Sloan 

"Mine  is  that  great  country  which  shall  never  take  toll  from  the  weaknesses 

of  others."  Mussolini         Ghandi         Galsworthy         Burke 

"He's  been  true  to  ONE  party,  and  that  is  himself." 

Lowell         Landon         Knox         Farley 
swers  on   Page  4)  ) 
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HORIZONTAL 

Sleep   "n   eat  house. 

McKinlock  editor. 

Thetas'  favorite  reply,  so  'tis  said. 

An  age. 

Wildcat   end.    (initials) 

When   we  oughta  study. 

If    she    sighs    this,    your    woo-pitching    is 
O.K. 

The  way  the  ad   boys  would  spell  crafty. 

Pledges   are   thankful   they   use   a   paddle 
instead  of  this. 


19.   A  graceful  foul. 


Downtown      students 
campus  of  this. 

Old. 

Thing,  Latin. 

F's   a    rer 


accuse       Evanston 


According    to    Hollywood,   we   yell    it    a} 
games. 

Nickname   of   Phi   Psi   Bond. 

The  Gamma   Phi's  have  got  it.   (initials) 

Keats   wrote   one   on   a    Grecian    Urn. 

Yell   it,   and    the    D.U.   prexy   comes   run- 
ning. 

National  Youth    Racket. 

Beauteous  babe  on  the   cover. 


VERTICAL 

I.  One  of  Waldorf's  headaches. 

3.  Indefinite   article. 

4.  Given  one,  a  coed  could  get  dressed. 

5.  George  Young   belongs  to  this  clan. 

6.  You've   gotta   dig   for  this. 

7.  He  prosecutes  crooks. 
10.  Sigma  Chi's  night  editor. 

12.  If  Y's  were  O's  this  would   be  fun. 

13.  Waldorf's   other  headache. 

15.  Solid. 

16.  Phi    Delt   fleet-foot. 

IB.  Concerning. 

19.  If  she  wear's  your  pin,  she's  your  

you  hope. 

21.  Major  Hoople's  favorite  exclamation. 

22.  A  man's  name. 

26.  Domesticated,    like    the    Delta    Gamma' 

29.  What  comes  out  of  trees. 

31.  Nickname  of  one  of  the  Kappa  twins. 
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C^arsoii  s   Jootball   Accessories 
Win    Veneers   lor    Ine   iSioelines 

Carson's  Accessory  Snop  nas  tacklea  your  lootDall 
style  proolems  for  you,  ana  nas  teamed  up  a  set  ot 
accessories  tnat  are  certain  to  score  on  tne  siaelines. 
Cnic  accessories  tnat  aaa  color  ana  comfort  to  tne 
well  aressea  footnall  costume. 

Easy  victory  for  tfiis  colorful  wool  scarf  made  in  Scot- 
land witn  tne  autnentic  clan  plaids.   $1.25. 

All   American     sweaters  that  turn    out    for    lames 
ratLits  nair  slip-overs  and  cardigans  in  wliite,  Brittany 
olue,  clierry  red,  and  Drown.    lEacn  $6.95. 

Tne  tieadgear  is  li|nt  in  wei^nt,  snu|  on  tne  fiead,  and 
defies  trie  treezes.  Suede  in  Dri|nt  tlue,  navy,  rust 
Drown,  |reen.    $1.95. 

1  o  tne  tea-after-tlie-§ame,  wear  these  suede  bracelets 
accented  with  |old  color — hri|ht  oliif,  rust,  |reen, 
hlack.    Each,  $2, 

Wool  lloves  score  a  touchdown,  hecause  they  are  clas- 
sic for  sports.  Tyrolean  gloves,  hand-knit  in  |ay  col- 
ore.  $1.95.  Wool  lloves  with  pij-skin    palms,  $2.50. 

Wind-interference"  hasn't  a  chance  against  the  snu| 
warmth  of  this  wool  rohe,  imported  Irom  Ilaly,  with  a 
deep  fringe  trim — in  a  variety  of  plaids.    ^6.95. 

Hold-the-line  scarfs  in  satin  with  the  foothall 
schedule.    $1. 

Accessory  Shop,  First  Floor 
Robes.  Second  Floor 


CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  CO 


THE  PURPLE  PARROT  VISITS  ITS  DENTIST!  And  the 
gaudy  bird's  dentist  is  none  other  than  the  collective  student 
body  of  dental  students  on  Northwesern's  McKInlocic  campus. 


With  camera  in  hand  and  misgivings  over  a  swoHen 
cheek,  the  Parrot  tries  to  give  you  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
little  publicized  but  highly  deserving  dental  clinic  of  North- 
western. All  photos,  bona  fide  unposed  shots,  were  talcen  in 
the  clinic  and  laboratories  by  William  F.  Parramore. 


#  In  the  denfal  materials  laboratory  -freshmen  are 
taught  the  use  of  various  types  of  materials  with 
which  they  will  have  to  work  later  on.  Dr.  Kern  is 
here  inspecting  the  handicraft  of  George  Dorr.  All 
work  musf  undergo  such  inspection  before  the  next 
step  is  started. 


tjUcHinhck 


•    Every  possible  aid  is  given  to  the  student  as  can  be  seen 
this  shot  of  the  dental  materials  laboratory.  Lights  in  front  of 
student  are  placed  low  to  prevent  reflection;  trash  is  placed  in  ! 
circle  [covered  by  a  boot  in  foreground);  the  gas  burner,  on  a  p 
can   be    swung    to   any   desired   working    position.    Outlets   for 
pressed  air  and   blow  torches  are   on  the  far  side   of  the  bur 


heHti(l  ^e/tcpi 


•  Such  technical  things  as  dentures,  crowns,  bridges  and 
the  lilre  are  constructed  here  in  the  prosthetics  laboratory. 


nan  Johnson  demonstrates  the  use  ot  the  rub- 
1  on  a  patient  in  (he  clinic.  The  dam  Isolates 
loses  only  the  tooth  or  teeth  receiving  atten- 
!  tube  running  from  the  chin  down  carries  away 
jth  secretions  during  the  operation,  thus  keep- 
patient  from  gagging. 


Charles  Johnson  watches  while  Ronald  White  work 
ent  in  the  dental  clinic. 


•  Student  Philip  Burling  grabs  forty  winks  In  an  unused 
part  of  the  clinic.  Claims  it's  the  rigorous  schedule  the 
sophomores  must  follow  that  causes  this. 


•  "Mm  .  .  !  Ah  .  .  !"  This  picture,  taken  in  the  surgery  departm 
shows  tfw  thorough  examination  every  patient  must  undergo  be 
actual  work  Is  started.  It  appears  to  be  an  Interesting  case. 


est  Anderson.  Howard  Aleff,  and  William  King  are  busy  get- 
e   reaction   of   the   twitching   of  a    muscle   reproduced    on    a 


•  Jean  Winslow,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta.  Jean's 
a  senior  in  Education  school.  She  was  pledged 
last  year  when  she  transferred  from  Penn  Hall. 
Sorority  sisters  insist,  and  rightly,  that  she's  a 
poise  and  personality  girl. 


•  Mary  Lou  Corman,  Alpha  Omicron  PI. 
Beardstown,  III.,  gave  Northwestern  this  Music 
school  senior.  Crazy  about  olives  and  John 
Gilbert.  Wears  sweaters  and  skirts,  as  don't 
they  all. 


^-  ^Wfr'i--      --^^ 

W^'^'^- 
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m  Florence  Ll+tle,  Alpha  Chi  Cnega.  Loves 
■football  games,  swing  skirts  and  high  heels, 
pledges  who  get  their  own  dates,  and  field  trips 
with  Professor  Byron.  She's  a  sociology  maior 
and  doesn'i  like  open  houses,  so  there! 


v^W 


•  Eugenya  Hawkins.  Delta  Gamma.  Junior 
transfer  from  Christian  college  where  she 
made  a  straight  A  average.  In  addition  to  this 
she's  another  sweater  and  sicirt  addict  going 
strong  for  reds  and  greens. 


Doris  Caesar.  Alpha  Phi.  An  art  major  whose 
3y  Is.  of  all  things,  drawing.  Said  to  be  a  night 
—never  sleeps.  Likes  the  unusual  In  jewelry. 
s  trying  to  gain  weight  (maybe  If  she  slept). 
otes  interests  to  off  campus  men. 


■£. 


^ 


Pi  Ph:.  This  arrow  toter  is  a  sophomore  transfe 
t  Haney,  Farwell,  and  Gill  are  the  "fella  " 
sorority  sisters  dub  her  vivacious.  Home  is  in  OUa 
strangely  enough.  Is  in  OHahoma. 


•  Joy  Hawley,  Kappa  Kappa  Gannma.  That  hair  is  the  real  McCoy.  Joy's 
a  Texas  gal  and  has  the  typical  southern  drawl.  She's  registered  in  the  School 
of  Speech  and  when  she's  not  too  busy  there,  she  dates  Dule  Vance. 


Frances  Kessinger.  Alpha  Gamma  Delta, 
ihomore  from  Sheridan,  Wyoming  [it  sounds 
i  and  wooly).  She's  treasurer  of  her  sorority 
,  appropriately  enough,  is  enrolled  in  pre- 
imerce. 


•  Krana  Gittelman,  Alpha  Epsllon  Phi.  This  Liberal  Arts 
junior  hails  from  Detroit.  She's  a  French  major  and  likes 
champagne,  orchids  and  caviar. 


The  Purple  Parrot  presents  a  preview  of  the 
candidates  vying  for  the  crovi^n  of  "Beauty 
Queen"  of  the    1937  Navy  Bali. 

On  October  19,  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  these 
girls  will  file  through  an  arch  of  sabers  and  one 
shall  be  proclaimed  the  fairest  of  all. 

Although  the  photos  may  not  do  justice  to 
the  girls,  and  although  the  accompanying  in- 
formation may  not  be  letter  accurate  we  feel 
that  it  is  a  relief  from  the  "glamor  girl"  type  of 
presentation. 


•  Eleanor  Crowell,  Delta  Zeta.  At  last  a 
local  girl.  Lives  in  Chicago  but  was  gradu- 
ated from  Evanston  High  school.  Goes  with 
a  McKinlock  med.  man,  Jim  McNeil.  Has 


adiatl, 


ig  pe 


ality,  etc. 


•  Marge  Wilding,  Chi  Omega.  Pleasant- 
ville.  New  York,  is  her  home  and  athletics 
are  her  chief  Interests.  She's  intra-mural 
chairman.  Likes  to  and  does  wear  tailored 
clothes  in  the  daytime. 


•  From  the  grin 
face  ;t  would  seem  that 
Al  Solomon  Is  penning  a 
b:llet-dou»  to  the  girl  he 
left  behind  him  Instead  of 
doing  h. 
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Which  Will  It  Be  .  .  . 

Tux  a  Ti(iU? 

(Continued   from   Page    14) 

braid,  flashing  sabers  and  miscellany  of  dog  leashes,  the 
problem  is  solved,  but  for  the  common  garden  variety  of 
Northwestern  student  it  is  still  a  matter  of  ponderous  con- 
cern as  to  whether  he  should  shell  out  the  pater's  allowance 
for  a  tuxedo  or  a  full  dress. 

Best  minds  are  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  tux  is 
the  thing  for  a  little  man.  Tails,  almost  without  exception, 
befit  the  long  lanky  gents  better.  A  good  tailor,  however, 
can  usually  mold  a  full  dress  to  a  masculine  form  be  it  long 
or  short. 

The  question  of  propriety  can  never  be  settled  with 
finality.  For  the  dashing  young  blade  who  skips  from  hotel 
to  bar  to  hotel  to  night  club,  ad  infinitum,  the  simple  tuxedo 
is  perhaps  more  suitable.  If  the  same  young  man,  though, 
should  confine  his  social  escapades  to  university  formals, 
he  would  do  well  to  invest  in  the  more  gaudy  full  dress. 

One  nice  thing  about  getting  tails  is  that  when  you  get 
them  your  mental  debates  are  over.  If  you  decide  on  a 
tuxedo  you  must  line  up  the  single-breast  contingent  against 
the  double-breast  contingent,  and  wait  for  the  answer  .  .  . 
which  seldom  comes. 

Expense,  which  is  a  pertinent  item,  is  about  the  same, 
with  the  double-breasted  tuxedo  having  a  shade  of  a  lead 
for  economy.  If  you  buy  the  single  you  must  get  a  vest, 
whereas  the  purchaser  of  the  overlapping  brand  is  not 
subjected  to  that  expenditure.  Tails  of  course  necessitate 
the  white  vest  and  white  tie,  although  both  are  reasonably 
priced. 

One  beautiful  feature  of  these  Northwestern  dances,  in 
addition  to  the  coeds,  is  that  the  fellows  are  about  50-50 
in  what  they  wear.  Whether  you  appear  in  sweeping  tails 
or  trim  tux  doesn't  matter  . . .  you  know  you're  right. 

There  is  one  good  solution  to  the  problem.  Some  stores 
are  now  offering  a  three-piece  affair.  This  consists  of  full 
dress  coat,  tuxedo  coat  and  a  pair  of  trousers  that  can  be 
worn  with  either.  If  you  get  this  outfit  you  can  forget  the 
rules  and  let  whim  determine  your  dress,  which  is  really  the 
most  pleasant  way. 

Blind  Date 

So  this  is  the  waltz — the  measured  beat. 
The  dance  of  love — oh  God!  My  feet. 
Hark — the  music  sounds  low  and  clear 
Over  your  singing  in  my  ear. 
The  stars  are  bright,  the  moon  hangs  high. 
The  night  is  young  and  so  am  I. 
So  whatl 
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(Continued  from  Page  15) 
same  inside  information  to  some  other 
binny  on  foreign  fields.  Betty  Poole, 
another  from  the  Pi  Phi  stables,  is 
being  heavily  backed  by  Delt  money 
and  is  now  looking  around  for  a  Delt 
Purse. 

That  sorrel  handicapper  Elaine  Hut- 
chins  crossed  the  boys  in  the  "know" 
when  she  Ignored  the  tip  on  Don 
Nelins  at  the  D.G.  Handicap  Sweep- 
stakes and  played  a  hunch  on  Bill 
Renz. — She  finished  in  the  money. 

The  big  money  on  Broadway 
beckoned  Bonnie  Donahue,  and  has 
left    Don    Briggs    without    a    filly    to 


manage.  Anxious  to  return  once 
more  to  the  run,  trainer  Briggs  has 
again  taken  over  the  Townsend  filly 
from  the  K.K.G.  stables  and  will  play 
the  track  with  her  this  season. 

Fans  of  the  track  are  still  waiting 
for  trainer  Big  Jim  Taylor  to  pick  an 
entry  for  the  season's  race  from  his 
two  fillies  Dot  Spahr  and  Rosy  Bot- 
zom.  The  Botzom  stepper,  from  the 
K.K.G.  farms,  appears  to  be  his 
favorite. 

Jack  Warnock  is  planning  to  show 
in  the  coming  races,  and  is  now 
bargaining  for  an  entry  from  the 
Alpha   Phi  and    Kappa   Stables. 


She  was  only  an  optician's  daugh- 
ter. Two  glasses  and  she  made  a  spec- 
tacle of  herself. 

She— "Oh!  A  bug!" 

He — "Aw,  that's  just  a  ladybug." 

She — "My,  what  eyes  you  have!" 

Freshman's  prayer  —  "God  bless 
mother,  father,  sister,  and  brother, 
and  good-bye,  God,  I'm  going  to 
Northwestern." 

A  little  woman  is  a  dangerous 
thing. 


"He  Ain't  In.  Wanna  Leave  Your  Name?" 
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LOVE  THY 
NEIGHBOR 

(Continued  from   Page   I  I  ) 

they  hired  her.  A  brazen  thing  like 
that  out  where  anybody  looking  out 
of  their  windows  can  see  her." 

"Why  for  pity  sakes,"  Mrs.  Buttling 
was  startled.  "She's  going  to  smoke 
too." 

"The  dirty — Look,  he's  lighting  it 
for  her." 

"Weil,  she  smokes  —  Mrs.  Whit- 
comb,  I  mean.  I've  seen  her.  They 
always  copy  their  mistresses.  Look, 
he  lit  his.  Can  you  see  him?  What 
does  he  look  like?" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I'm  talking  about  his  face.  Is  he 
handsome?" 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"His  face." 

"I  can't  see  his  face." 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Buttling. 

She  edged  nearer.  The  bottle  of 
Lilac  Vegatal  on  the  window  sill  sway- 
ed, lurched,  and  fell.  After  a  sudden 
crash  of  glass  the  scent  of  lilacs  rose 
in  waves  to  the  Buttling's  curled  nos- 
trils. 

"Now,  you  did  it."  Charged  Mr. 
Buttling.  "Clumsy." 

"Oh,  shut  up,"  snapped  the  lady  on 
the  kitchen  stool.  "It  was  an  acci- 
dent." 

"Why  don't  you  watch  what  you're 
doing?" 

"Ssh.  Because  I  was  watching 
them,"  said  Mrs.  Buttling  in  the  spring- 
time of  lilacs.  "Look,  would  you,  look 
at  that." 

"Yeah,  they  heard  the  noise," 
said  Mr.  Buttling  irately.  "If  you 
hadn't  been  such  a  darned  fool." 

"He's  getting  up.  I  bet  he's  going 
to  pull  the  shade  down." 

"Oh  my  land,  Alfred,  look."  Mrs. 
Buttling  so  far  forgot  herself  as  to 
clutch  at  the  top  of  the  window.  "It's 
—It's  MR.  WHITCOMBl" 

"Why  the  dirty—"  said  Mr.  Butt- 
ling. 


"Always  Worfh  Stopping  for" 


"Jth  a  purpose'. 


SEE  THE  BEECH-NUT  CIRCUS 
Biggest  Little  Show  on  Earth! 

A  mechanical  marvel,  three  rings  of 
performers,  clowns,  animals,  music  'n"  every- 
thing! Nowtouring  the  country.  Don't  miss  it. 
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THE  BOTTOM 
OF  IT  — 

(Continued   from    Page  7) 

therefore  to  deny  the  usefulness  of 
political  "independence."  I  wish  only 
to  assert  also  the  usefulness  of  po- 
litical  organization. 

When  "independence"  has  de- 
throned Party  A  and  has  installed 
Party  B  in  office,  what  has  it  done? 
It  has  handed  over  the  local  power 
or  the  state  power  or  the  national 
power,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  Party 
B's  political  organization,  to  its  po- 
litical "machine."  "Independence" 
accomplishes  only  a  choice  between 
"machines."  The  "machines"  remain 
the  governing  entities.  Surely,  then, 
the  civic  and  moral  importance  of 
the  "machines,"  just  like  the  civic 
and  moral  importance  of  "independ- 
ence," is  undeniable. 

And  I  venture  to  point  out  that 
the  importance  of  political  "ma- 
chines" is  not  diminishing  in  the 
modern  contemporary  world.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  increasing.  Even 
in  the  countries  of  the  dictatorships, 
even  in  the  countries  supposedly 
dedicated  solely  to  "one-man-pow- 
er," we  observe  that  the  power  of 
that  one  man  has  its  source  and  also 
its  expression  in  an  elaborately  and 
efficiently  organized  political  party 
of  almost  incredible  activity.  The 
Fascist  Party  of  Italy,  the  National 
Socialist  Party  of  Germany,  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Russia,  are  organi- 
zations of  comprehensive  national 
energy  incessantly  at  work  both  night 
and  day.  It  Is  they  that  uphold  the 
personalities  and  will  evolve  the  suc- 
cessors of  Mussolini,  Hitler,  Stalin. 

Nor  is  the  picture  essentially  dif- 
ferent when  we  turn  our  gaze  to 
Europe's  free  countries.  The  greatest 
of  them  is  Britain.  Is  there  less  party 
organization  in  Britain  today  than 
there  was  fifty  years  ago?  Or  is  there 
more?  There  is  more. 

The  dominant  party  in  Britain  to- 
day bears  the  name  Conservative. 
Its  conservatism  is  highly  modern  and 
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enlighfened.  Its  organization,  com- 
pared wifh  what  it  was,  fifty  years 
ago,  is  like  a  regular  army  in  com- 
parison with  a  bunch  of  raw  recruits. 
The  pursuit  of  votes  in  Britain  is  now 
conducted  with  a  methodicalness 
formerly  quite  unapproached.  The 
central  headquarters  of  the  British 
Conservative  Party  has  a  large  per- 
manent staff  of  several  hundred  men 
and  women  who  serve  year  after  year 
through  all  campaign  periods  and 
through  all  intervals  between  cam- 
paigns with  a  security  of  tenure  al- 
most as  complete  as  if  they  were  civil 
servants.  Their  output  of  "publicity" 
and  "propaganda"  is  as  voluminous 
as  it  is  continuous.  Their  leaflets, 
their  pamphlets,  their  "Notes  for 
Speakers,"  their  reports  on  party 
performance,  their  magazines,  often 
sold  on  a  subscription  basis  to  local 
Conservative  Party  units,  constitute 
a  political  party  "literature"  of  a 
scope  unknown  to  Britain  in  the  last 
century.  Their  clubs  for  children, 
their  clubs  for  youths,   their   school- 
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courses  -for  prospective  local  leaders, 
their  weldings  of  all  national  party 
effort  with  all  local  party  effort,  are 
much  more  advanced,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  political  organization, 
than  anything  at  which  we  have  yet 
arrived  in  either  major  party  in 
this  country.  In  other  words,  in  Brit- 
ain, the  classic  home  of  free  politics, 
the  tendency  is  not  toward  a  weak- 
ening but  emphatically  toward  a 
strengthening  of  the  party  organism, 
of  the  party  "machine." 

This  world  tendency  is  bound,  I 
believe,  to  operate  also  in  the  United 
States.  We  live  in  an  age  of  terrific 
conflicts  of  ideas.  The  more  intense 
those  conflicts  become,  the  more 
massive  and  the  mightier  will  the  or- 
ganizations become  which  bear  the 
conflicting  ideas  on  their  banners  to 
victory  or  to  defeat. 

If  then  I  were  disclosing  my  inmost 
thoughts  to  my  closest  friends  among 
young  college  graduates  in  this  coun- 
try, I  would  say: 

It's  a  splendid  and  useful  thing  to 
serve  your  country — or  your  locality 
— in  distinguished  service.  It's  a 
splendid  and  useful  thing  to  instruct 
your  country — or  your  locality — by 
means  of  distinguished  treatises  on 
the  art  and  science  of  politics  and 
government  and  public  administra- 
tion. But  why  not  first  do  a  little  work 
at  an  "overalls"  job  in  the  political 
assembly-line?  Why  not  begin  at  the 
bottom?  Why  not  begin  by  learning 
something  about  the  thing  that  is  the 
origin  of  all  office-holding  and  all 
political  science  in  a  democracy — 
namely,  the  voter?  Why  not  be  an 
apprentice  before  you  try  to  be  a 
skilled  journeyman?  Why  not  start 
by  being  a  mere  member,  modest 
but  active,  of  your  precinct  organi- 
zation? Why  not  strive  to  rise  to 
being  an  assistant  to  your  precinct 
committeeman?  Why  not  aspire  to 
being  a  precinct  committeeman 
yourself?  How  many  precinct  com- 
mitteemen in  the  United  States  are 
college  graduates?  Increase  the 
number,  if  you  can.  You  can,  if  you 
truly    deserve    it.     Find    out   what   if 
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takes  to  deserve  fruly  to  be  a   pre- 
cinct committeeman. 

Several  good  results  will  ensue.  In 
the  first  place,  you  will  make  a  much 
better  city  commissioner  or  county 
attorney  or  congressman  or  member 
of  a  state  board  or  President  of  the 
United  States  if  you  have  learned  to 
know  and  lead  a  precinct.  You  will  do 
better  in  your  political  white  collar 
job  if  you  have  made  good  in  a  job 
right  at  the  face  of  the  machine. 
This  country  suffers  a  lot  from  people 
who  manage  to  hurl  themselves  into 
topside  political  life  without  knowing 
the  understructure  that  supports  it. 
We  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  transi- 
ent amateurs  in  conspicuous  office. 
They  come,  they  go;  and  all  is  as  it 
was  before.  What  we  need  is  thor- 
oughly trained  political  people  who 
have  added  experience  to  idealism, 
who  know  the  bottom  and  have  come 
to  the  top,  and  who  stick  and  stay. 
They  are  the  "elite"  who  are  "fittest 
to  rule." 

I  may  further  add  that  the  college 
graduate  who  is  out  to  be  a  "political 
scientist"  will  not  be  at  all  hurt  by 
learning  something  about  politics. 
We  occasionally  seem  to  have  more 
good  "political  scientists"  in  this 
country  than  we  have  good  practical 
statesmen.  Our  books  on  politics  are 
better  than  our  performances  in  poli- 
tics. Surely  we  would  be  better  off 
if  the  reverse  were  true.  A  brilliant 
college  garduate  who  rose  from  pre- 
cinct captain  to  governor  would 
hardly  be  missed  from  the  thronging 
ranks  of  the  brilliant  college  gradu- 
ates who  rise  from  college  chairs  to 
advise  our  governors  and  Presidents. 

But  this  point  is  not,  after  all, 
really  the  vital  one.  It  is  a  point 
having  to  do  with  politics  as  a 
"career."  Politics  can  be  a  "career" 
only  for  a  minority.  Only  a  minority 
can  hold  public  office.  We  have  not 
yet  reached  the  state  where  the  pub- 
lic office-holders  outnumber  the  pri- 
vate citizens.  The  vital  point,  then,  is 
not  politics  as  a  "career,"  as  an  oc- 
cupation, as  a  livelihood,  but  politics 
as  citizenship. 


And  what  is  the  opportunity  of 
the  majority — the  great  majority — 
of  college  graduates  in  politics  as 
citizenship?  The  answer  usually  is:  Be 
a  good  voter.  I  hold  that  such  an 
answer  is  inadequate.  The  larger  and 
better  answer  surely  is: 

In  your  own  locality,  in  your  own 
county,  in  your  own  precinct,  in  your 
own  block,  be  a  good  vote-leader. 
Be  a  good  vote-organizer.  In  the 
midst  of  your  life  as  business  man  or 
professional  man,  or  as  housekeeper, 
be  a  promoter  of  better  political 
thought  and  better  political  action 
among  your  neighbors.  And  don't 
think  that  you  can  best  do  it  by  be- 
ing an  independent  critic  of  politics. 
You  can't.    If  such  criticism  could  im- 


prove politics,  it  would  have  been 
improved  to  the  point  of  perfection 
decades  ago. 

Perfection  in  politics  would  almost 
instantly  occur  if  every  committee- 
man of  every  party  in  every  precinct 
throughout  the  country  were  perfect. 
Such  a  local  leadership  of  the  rank- 
and-file  would  out-vote  and  out-con- 
trol all  higher  selfish  leadership  what- 
soever. The  ultimate  potentialities  of 
control  in  any  political  democracy 
are  not  at  the  top.  They  are  at  the 
bottom.  That  is  where  the  masses  of 
the  ballots  are. 

Accordingly: 

Young  college  man,  young  college 

(Continued  on   Page  36) 
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A  BOX  OF  LIFE  SAVERS  FOR  THE  BEST  WISECRACK! 
What  is  the  best  joke  that  you  heard  on  the  campus  this  week?  For 
the  best  line  submitted  each  month,  there  will  be  a  free  award  of  an 
attractive  cellophane-wrapped  assortment  of  all  the  Life  Saver  Flavors. 
Jokes  will  be  judged  by  the  editors  of  this  publication.  The  winning 
wise-crack  will  be  published  the  following  month  along  with  the  lucky 
winner's  name. 


"Chris"  Crossan,  Pi  Phi,  turned  in  the  winning  wise  crack  of  the 
week,  and  to  her  will  go  the  winner's  prize  of  one  box  of  cellophane- 
wrapped  Life  Savers. 

"Who  was  fhat  lady  I  saw  you  with  last  night?" 

"That  was  no  lady!  That  was  my  brother.  He  walks  like  that." 


woman,  remember  that  throughout 
the  world  this  Is  an  age  of  increasing 
party  combat.  Remember  that 
throughout  the  world  it  is  an  age  of 
increasing  party  organization  and 
discipline.  Remember  that  the  action 
of  the  age  is  increasingly  collective. 
Remember,  finally,  that  the  ultimate 
potential  controlling  unit  of  that  col- 
lective party  effort  is  the  local  unit. 
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Get  into  it.  Remain  in  it.  Help  make 
its  thought.  A  few  hundred  thousand 
of  you,  thus  situated,  and  properly 
studious,  properly  enlightened,  prop- 
erly energetic,  would  make  the 
thought  of  all  conventions  and  of  all 
parties  and  of  the  country.  We  have 
a  surfeit  today  of  political  generals. 
The  country  will  be  saved  only  by  its 
political  corporals. 
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HERRICK (Continued  from   Page  9) 

your  brain,  nor  even  with  your  feet; 
you  work  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors 
and  a  large  pot  of  paste.  It  was  ex- 
cellent experience  in  humility  and  hu- 
manity. 

Finally  came  the  opportunity  to  do 
a  bit  of  real  reporting.  Not  the 
glamorous  success  you  read  about  in 
the  story-books,  or  see  in  the  movies. 
Far  from  it.  Next  morning  when  I 
reached  for  the  paper,  I  did  not  see 
my  story  on  the  front  page;  nor  the 
second,  nor  even  the  seventh.  I  look- 
ed through  the  steamship  sailings  and 
the  obituaries;  it  wasn't  there.  Not  a 
paragraph,  not  a  line,  not  a  syllable 
of  that  first  story  of  mine  saw  print. 
That,  after  all,  is  the  normal  and 
natural  way  of  breaking  into  the  news- 
paper game.  You  land,  not  on  the 
front  page,  but  in  the  waste  basket. 


Continued  opportunity  decreased 
the  contributions  to  the  waste  basket; 
increased  the  offerings  to  the  paper. 

Then,  in  1921,  came  a  real  and 
rare  opportunity — to  go  abroad,  re- 
turn in  the  steerage  as  an  Irish  immi- 
grant; to  explore  and  expose  the  way 
the  immigrants  were  treated  in  the 
steerage  and  at  Ellis  Island. 

The  series  of  stories  which  resulted 
did  NOT  work  wondrous  reforms.  Not 
at  all.  But  the  exposS,  and  a  sub- 
sequent appearance  before  a  Con- 
gressional committee,  did,  happily, 
shed  some  additional  light  on  the 
picture,  and  modified  reforms  were 
effected. 

The  immigrant  back  from  Ireland 
noticed  a  new  face  in  the  local  room, 
a  young  man  who  had  come  to  the 


"Boy!  Did  I  Have  a  Swell  Time  Last  Night. 
You  Should  Have  Been  There." 


Tribune  from  Harvard  and  the  war. 
She  learned  that  his  name  was  John 
Herrick,  and  several  years  later  she 
took  his  name.  In  1928  we  took  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  and  went  to 
Vermont  to  try  to  write.  We  did  not 
become  great  authors;  but  we  had  a 
permanently  valuable  experience  and 
made  a  small  start  in  the  magazine 
field. 

In  1930  we  went  to  Washington 
where  my  husband  covered  the 
United  States  Senate  for  the  Tribune 
and  I  did  a  column  and  articles  for 
them.  Three  years  later  we  left  the 
Tribune  and  again  I  am  clicking  a 
free-lance  typewriter.  Newspaper 
work  is  an  excellent  preparation  for 
other  forms  of  writing.  It  sharpens 
sensibilities  to  the  dramatic;  It  de- 
velops a  catholicity  of  interests;  it 
cuts  through  hokum.  But  one  can 
prolong  the  preparation  stage  too 
long.    Again  my  advice  creeps  in. 

A  year  ago  I  went  back  to  my 
twentieth  reunion.  I  found  some  deep 
changes  had  come  Into  the  lives  of 
some  of  our  classmates;  but  funda- 
mentally we  were  much  the  same  as 
we  were  in  1916.  I  found  many  stu- 
pendous changes  had  come  into  the 
physical  set-up  of  the  University;  but 
fundamentally  It  was  much  the  same 
as  it  was  in   1916. 

The  buildings  were  more  elegant; 
the  spirit  was  still  simple. 

And  what  about  the  students?  You 
seem  smarter  than  we  were;  but  I  am 
not  sure  how  much  of  that  is  your 
own  Inherent  ability,  and  how  much  of 
It  is  modern  equipment,  mental  equip- 
ment I  mean.  You  talk  better,  and  on 
a  wider  arc  of  national  affairs  than 
we  did.  You  seem  to  me  to  be  more 
citizens  of  the  world  than  refugees 
from  the  world.  You  are  articulate 
about  peace  and  progress  and  poli- 
tics. 

We  of  1916  wouldn't  trade  places 
with  you  for  anything,  but  we  are 
proud  to  have  you  take  our  place. 


m 
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"MAC"  and  "TAP" 

By  CONNIE  McCLURE 

(Contmued  from   Page   10) 

!ar  Northwestern  face.  Tap  met  a 
girl  she  had  once  known  in  high  school, 
but  that  was  all.  We  hurried  past 
them,  fearing  that  when  they  reached 
the  hostel  it  would  be  filled  complete- 
ly. Going  down  hill  outside  of  Strat- 
ford I  nearly  ran  over  a  policeman 
because  I  forgot  that  English  bicycles 
are  braked  with  little  gadgets  on  the 
handlebars  and  tried  braking  with  my 
feet  in  good  old  American  fashion. 
The  bobby  raised  a  white-gloved  ad- 
monishing hand  and,  in  precise  ac- 
cent instructed  me  on  the  fine  points 
of  cycling,  while  Tap  and  I  tried  to 
look  nonchalant  and  a  group  of  Eng- 
lish boys  cycled  past  with  a  sneer. 

Stratford  was  a  jam  of  cycles,  mo- 


tor-cycles, small  English  "Austin"  cars, 
for  it  was  Sunday  evening  and  the 
Englishman  doesn't  spend  his  summer 
holidays  at  home.  I  was  disappointed 
in  Stratford,  for  it  lacked  completely 
the  quaint  charm  of  a  sleepy  village. 
One  out  of  every  three  houses  was  a 
"bed  and  breakfast,"  the  second  was 
a  tea  shop  and  third  was  an  antique 
shop  bristling  with  dubious  relics. 
There  were  a  lot  of  American  cars, 
looking  big  beside  the  little  English 
ones.  We  went  straight  out  the  road 
towards  Shottery  to  secure  our  beds 
at  the  Hostel.  It  was  only  about  a 
mile,  adjoining  the  property  of  Anne 
hiathaway's  cottage.  We  joined  the 
other  tourists  milling  through  the 
house  and  garden,  and  took  the  tra- 
ditional snapshot  across  the  flowers 
at  the  thatched  roof.  Then  we  went 
up  the  oak-shadowed  drive  towards 
the  hostel,  a  big  stone  house  that  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  Hostel  Asso- 


ciation from  a  private  family.  The 
warden  received  us  in  an  office  which 
was  crowded  with  cracker  tins,  pickle 
jars,  bread,  and  other  edibles  to  be 
sold  to  hostel-users  if  they  wished  to 
cook  their  own  meals.  He  looked  us 
over  dourly. 

"Americans,  eh?  Where  did  you 
join  the  English  Youth  Hostel  associ- 
ation?" 

"In  London,"  said  Tap,  handing 
him  our  green  membership  cards.  He 
examined  them. 

"Hump.  Have  you  got  sleeping 
bags?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  said,  "they're  outside 
in  our  cycle  bags  strapped  to  the 
saddles." 

"Never  stayed  in  a  hostel  before?" 
We  hadn't.  "Well,"  he  said,  leaning 
back    importantly    in    his    chair,    "The 


"We've  Decided  to  Mechanize  This  Year. 
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FAN'S  PIPE^MAKES 
CLEAN^TACKLE/ 


then  he  switched 

to  the  brand  of 

grand  aroma 


IT  sure  looked  like  a  touchdown 
run,  till  the  old  grad  s  pipe  laid 
the  halfback  low.  A  stinky  pipe  <//- 
wtiys  spoils  the  other  iellow  s  fun!  Be 
a  sport!  Clean  out  that  sludge  and 
try  a  tragrant-snielling  tobacco  you 
and  those  around  you  can  enjoy. 
We  recommend  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Words  can't  describe  this  mellow- 
blend  of  fine  hurleys  irom  the  famous 
Blue  Grass  country.  You'll  have  to 
try  a  tin  and  see  why  a  million  men 
swear  by  it.  i  5fi  buys  two  full  ounces. 


English  Youth  Hostel  Associaton  was 
formed  to  furnish  clean,  decent, 
cheap  lodgings  for  those  who  like  the 
outdoors.  Cyclists  and  hikers  can 
stay  in  the  hostels,  but  not  anyone 
driving  a  motor  vehicle.  They  are 
scattered  all  over  England,  in  farm- 
houses, wooden  cottages,  manor 
houses,  and  a  few  old  castles.  Young 
and  old  can  belong  to  the  associa- 
tion, all  bound  by  a  love  for  the  open 
road — "  His  wife  put  a  touseled  head 
in  the  doorway  and  said  she'd  take  us 
up  to  the  women's  quarters.  The 
warden  subsided  abruptly,  took  a 
shilling  from  each  of  us,  and  we 
escaped. 

"Sometimes,"  Tap  murmured,  "I 
wonder  about  this  English  reticence." 

"Put  your  stuff  on  any  of  these 
beds,"  said  the  warden's  wife,  lead- 
ing us  Into  a  big  white-walled  room 
bare  of  everything  except  five 
double-decked  beds.  Across  wooden 
slats  were  laid  thin  straw  mattresses 
and   a  flat  little  straw-pad  that  was 


PREFERRED  BY  COLLEGE  MEN.  In  a  recent 
survey  by  Self-Help  Bureaus  of  25  representative 
universities,  students  rated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
first  or  second  out  of  66  competing  pipe  tobaccos 
at  a  majority  of  these  colleges. 


supposed  to  be  a  pillow.  Each  bed 
had  three  heavy  blankets  folded  and 
piled  neatly. 

"There's  the  washroom,"  she  point- 
ed to  another  bare  room,  that  con- 
tained a  wooden  chair  and  a  wooden 
shelf  on  which  were  placed  three 
wash  basins,  beneath  a  solitary  tap. 
"Now,  these  are  hostel  rules.  Lights 
out  at  ten;  everyone  must  be  up  and 
have  their  beds  made  by  eight.  Just 
take  off  your  sleeping  bag,  shake  the 
mattress  and  fold  the  blankets.  Also 
I  shall  assign  you  some  chore  to  do, 
for  each  hosteler  must  work  for  the 
common  good.  You  may  cook  your 
breakfast,  but  must  supply  your  own 
plate,  knife,  fork.  Or  you  can  eat 
breakfast  here,  the  charge  Is  one 
and  three." 

"Yes,"  we  murmured.  "We'll  buy 
the  breakfast." 

"Just  then  the  warden  tramped 
heavily  In,   leading  two  English  girls, 

(Continued  on   Page  42) 


TUNE    IN     Tommy    Dorsey    and    his    Famous     vjrcnesira 
NBC   Blue    Network,  every  Friday    10:00    P.   M.,  E.  S.  T. 
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SKOKIE  VALLEY 
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at  County  Line   Road, 
6  Miles  North  of 

Dempster  Street. 


Frank  Hutchins,  Prop. 


Ralph  E.  Hutchins,  Mgr. 
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THAT  TICKLES  ME- 


lustrated  by  BOB  COWAN 


Once  upon  a  Hme  in  a  far  off 
kingdom  there  lived  a  king  who  was 
very  fond  of  swinnming.  One  day  as 
he  was  cavorting  about  in  the  water, 
he  starled  to  drown.  A  knight  in 
shining  armor  who  was  riding  by, 
saw  the  king's  predicament,  dived  in 
and  rescued   him. 


The  king  was  very  grateful  and 
offered  the  knight  half  his  kingdom 
and  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  "But  I  don't  want  half 
your  kingdom  or  the  hand  of  your 
daughter  in  marriage,"  cried  our  hero 
gallantly.  The  king  was  nonplussed. 
"But  what  do  you  want?"  "I  want 
you — I'm  <he  fairy  prince." 
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Your  hair  is  glistening   golden   glint. 
Your  lips  are  passionate  red. 
Your  cheeks  shine  with  a  rosy  glow, 
With  Maybelline  your  eyes  are 

spread; 
But  darling  there  is  one  thing 
I  think  you  ought  to  know  .  .  . 
You  look  like  hell! 
How  can  you  be  so  handsome, 
So  clever  and  so  gay. 
How  can  you  dance  so  smoothly 
And  make  me  care  always? 
You  can't. 

I  think  that  I  could  love  you. 
To  you  I  could  be  true; 
I'd  be  content  in  a  one-room  flat. 
If  you'd  just  take  off  that  Freshman 

hat. 

1950  HANGOVER 
Last  night  I  drained  the  cup  of  utter 

bliss, 
I  held  you  close,  caressed  you 

tenderly. 
We  sealed  our  promise  with  a  burning 

kiss  .  .  . 
Yvonne,   Cecile,   Marie,   Annette,   or 

Emilie? 


School  days,  school  days, 
Dear  old  golden  rule  days, 
She  was  my  girl  in  calico, 
I  was  her  bashful,  barefoot  beau, 
And  I  wrote  on  her  slate, 
Keep  out  of  the  sun,   babe, 

everybody's    looking    thru 

your  dress. 

Little  Johnny  Burns 
Sat  on  a  stove 
Little  Johnny  burns 
Little  Johnny   Burns 
Didn't  go  to  Heaven 
Little  Johnny  burns. 

m 

I'm  waiting  for  a  man — 

Nice  and  tall. 
With  looks  and  brains 

And  brawn  and  all. 

Who  won't  be  brash. 

And  try  to  paw  me. 
But  by  charm — 

Slowly  overawe  me 

I  guess  I'll  wait  a  long  time. 

A  man  of  six  feet,  eight  inches  ap- 
plied for  a  job  as  a  lifeguard. 

"Can  you  swim?"  asked  the  official. 

"No,  but  I  can  wade  to  beat  hell." 
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Boy:  "Hello." 

Girl: 

Boy:  "Oh,  well." 


— Cherub 


€& 


It's  a  wise  chicken  who  knows 
when  she  has  had  enough  corn. 

— Punch  Bowl 

We  heard  about  a  couple  who 
worried  because  they  had  no  chil- 
dren— in  fact,  they  spent  nnany  a 
sleepless  night  over  it. 

— Punch    Bowl 


-^ 


an  he 


Fishes  are  chaste  as  they 
The  sexes  never  meet. 

Things  just  happen  in  the  sea. 
And  their  cycle  is  complete. 


PAINTING  THE  TOWN 
PURPLE 

{Con+inued   from   Page  3) 

BISMARCK  HOTEL— Appropriately 
decorated  with  colorful  brown  and 
orange  autumn  leaves,  the  Wal- 
nut Room  provides  a  perfect  set- 
ting for  the  music  of  Eddie  Varzos 
and  his  American  Gypsies.  Louise 
Glenn,  ballerina,  and  Jayne  Di 
Gatano,  lovely  half  of  the  danc- 
ing Di  Gatanos,  are  both  former 
Hollywood  proteges.  Lucio  Garcia, 
romantic  Latin  singer,  and  Esther 
Todd,  vocalist,  help  to  form  a 
well-rounded  show  making  an  eve- 
ning here  well  spent.  And  don't 
miss  that  German  food  which  this 
hotel  is  so  well  known  for!  Min- 
imum is  $1  a  plate  on  week  nights 
and  $2  on  Saturdays. 


SOLUTIONS  FOR 
PUZZLE  PAGE 

Who  Said  It? 

1.  Pascal 

2.  Byron 

3.  Roosevelt 

4.  Shakespeare 

5.  Chesterton 

6.  Lamb 

7.  Shakespeare 

8.  Home 

9.  Morris 
10.  Shaw 

1  I .  Galsworthy 
12.  Lowell 
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Spots  Here  and  There 

Al  Cowdrey's  Club  Cherie  played 
host  to  a  large  football  crowd  after 
the  Purdue  game.  .  .  .  Hal  Hamil- 
ton's band  is  a  big  drawing  card  out 
there,  along  with  Bob,  the  bartender, 
and  Eric,  the  waiter.  .  .  .  Don't  miss 
trying  one  of  those  Cherie  ham- 
burgers. .  .  .  Speaking  of  food,  we 
had  a  marvelous  dinner  at  Jacques 
on  Michigan  the  other  evening.  .  .  . 
Try  their  Chateaubriand.  .  .  .  And  if 
it's  foreign  atmosphere  you're  after, 
try  Colonel  Yaschenko's  Russian  Yar 
or  A  Bit  of  Sweden  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  .  .  .  Art  Tatum,  blind  colored 
pianist,  is  packing  them  in  at  The 
Three  Deuces  on  North  State.  .  .  . 
Johnny  Meeker's  band  at  the  Villa 
Moderne  out  on  Skokie  Road  has 
some  clever  and  tricky  arrangements. 
.  .  .  Earl  "Father"  Hines  is  back  at 
the  Grand  Terrace  on  the  south  side. 
.  .  .  Saw  a  negro  couple  really  swing- 
ing out  there  the  other  night.  .  .  . 
Big  Apple,  Suzy-Q,  Peckin',  and  what 
have  you.  .  .  .  Spent  some  time  ad- 
miring the  Ivanhoe's  historical  treas- 
ures as  host  Ralph  Jansen  explained 
them.  .  .  .  Hal  Munro's  music  is  keep- 
ing them  coming  down  there.  .  .  . 
Good  food,  clever  band,  and  no 
cover  or  minimum  are  factors  re- 
sponsible for  the  Sky  Rocket's  grow- 
ing  popularity  among   campusites. 

Notes  About  Them 

Kay  Kyser,  who  replaced  Joe 
Sanders  at  the  Blackhawk,  returns 
from  a  road  tour  of  the  south  and 
west.  .  .  .  The  Sanders  crew  will  va- 
cation for  a  while  before  starting  a 
western  tour  which  will  bring  them 
to  the  coast  about  the  first  of  the 
year.  .  .  .  Jimmie  Dorsey,  now  at 
the  Congress  Casino,  says  it's  good 
to  be  back  in  the  Windy  City  after 
such  a  long  time.  .  .  .  Orrin  Tucker, 
who  followed  Roger  Pryor's  popular 
organization  at  the  Edgewater  Beach, 
is  a  former  N.  U.  student.  .  .  .  Orrin's 
band  has  had  a  large  Cincinnati  and 
Pittsburg  following  this  past  summer. 
.  .  .  Rumor  has  it  that  Hal  Kemp  will 
be  back  in  town  soon.  .  .  .  Let's  hope 
so.  .  .  . 
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LAV/ltRt- 


(Continued  from  Page  39) 

who  dumped  their  bags  onto  the 
beds  next  ours.  The  warden  and  his 
wife  left.  Tap  and  I  sat  down  wearily 
on  the  lower  bunk,  our  heads  bent 
uncomfortably.  The  English  girls  chat- 
tered lowly  as  they  made  up  their 
bunks  with  deft  hands.  Occasionally 
they  shot  faintly  contemptuous 
glances  at  our  bedraggled  ensemble. 

"See,  I'm  stiff,"  Tap  said,  stretch- 
ing out  a  leg  tentatively. 

"I'm  not  only  stiff  but  sore,"  I 
answered,  "my  bicycle  saddle  is 
strangely  hard." 

"Wonder  where  those  Americans 
are?" 

"Oh,  they'll  be  straggling  in  after 
awhile.  We  did  pretty  well  for  the 
first  day." 

"Yeah.  Don't  you  wish  you  could 
have  a  real  hot  bath?  Do  you  sup- 
pose that's  a  hot  water  tap  in  there?" 
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"No,  it's  cold.    I  looked." 

"Very  few  hostels  have  hot  water," 
said  one  of  the  English  girls,  breaking 
silence. 

"No  really?  How  about  tubs?" 

"Oh,  no." 

"Are  all  the  mattresses  like  these?" 
Tap  asked,  feeling  the  stiff  straw 
gingerly. 

"Yes,  most  of  them."  She  smiled 
faintly  at  her  companion.  "Where  are 
you  going?" 

"North  to  Scotland  and  then  over 
to  Ireland,"  Tap  answered,  dispirit- 
edly. 

"Oh."  She  smiled  knowingly  be- 
fore she  remembered  to  be  polite. 
People  were  tramping  around  the 
hostel;  we  heard  the  American  girls 
come  in,  but  they  were  put  in  an- 
other room.  Outside  dusk  drew  down, 
a    last   trickle   of  cars   leaving   Anne 


Hathaway's  cottage.  I  scrambled 
clumsily  up  into  the  top  bunk.  Tap 
flopped  down  with  a  long  sigh.  The 
English  girls  went  into  the  washroom, 
and  in  the  silence  we  heard  one  say, 
"Scotland!  I  bet  they  give  up  before 
two  more  days  are  over." 

"Oh,  you  can  never  tell  with  Amer- 
icans. They  may  make  it,"  said  the 
other. 

"Hey,"  I  whispered  to  Tap,  rapping 
on  the  bedpost.  "Did  you  hear  that?" 

"Yeah.  The  warden  acted  the 
same  way.  They  make  me  tired.  Just 
because  we  weren't  born  on  a  bike  is 
no  sign  we  won't  get  there." 

"By  golly,  let's  send  him  a  post- 
card from  Edinburgh,"  I  said,  tuck- 
ing the  covers  in  around  my  chin. 

"O.K."  Her  voice  trailed  off 
sleepily. 

But  we  forgot. 
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The  University  Theatre 


By  WALTER  KERR 


Now  that  "Hotel  Universe"  has 
floated  off  into  space,  and  Mr. 
Hauptmann's  "Hannele"  has 
undergone  the  psychic  change  from  a 
passive  to  an  active  personality  (the 
title  having  been  changed  fronn  "The 
Assumption  of  Hannele"  to  the  more 
galloping  "Hannele  Goes  to  Heav- 
en"), the  University  Theatre  is  open 
and  optimistic. 

The  celestial  hitch-hike  has,  as  its 
regisseur,  Lee  Mitchell,  erstwhile  de- 
signer for  the  Speech  ventures  in 
dramatic  technique,  and  by  now  a 
pretty  regular  contributor  to  "Thea- 
tre Arts  Monthly."  Due  to  Mr. 
Mitchell's  preoccupation  with  the 
directoral  shifts  of  focus  from  ob- 
jective to  subjective  throughout 
"Hannele,"  the  settings  for  the  No- 
vember production  are  being  done 
by  Charles  Vance.  You  may  remem- 
ber his  vigorous  designs  for  last 
year's  Waa-Mu  show  if  you  are  one 
of  those  old  people  who  were  around 
last  year;  the  current  ones  are  pos- 
sibly less  lavish,  but  (dare  I?)  a  whit 
more  subtle.  Now  I've  gone  and  said 
it!  And  Mr.  Vance  will  now  very 
likely  make  me  give  back  that  nice 
voodoo  temple  of  his  which  is,  at  the 
moment,  discoloring  one  of  my  walls. 
Ah,  well!  ...  art  is  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  flux. 

In  case  you  didn't  know  "Hannele" 
is  about  a  waif  of  that  name  who,  in 
desperation  at  the  brutal  treatment 
of  her  father  and  the  sordid  life  she 
leads,  attempts  to  drown  herself. 
Rescued  and  kept  alive  for  a  few 
brief  moments,  she  is  caught  be- 
tween the  drab  details  of  her  death 
as  it  really  occurs  and  the  glorious 
entry  to  an  angelic  state  which  she 
has  long  imagined  for  herself.  Hence 
the  variation  in  mood  and  approach, 


thoroughly  analyzed  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  to  be  projected  dramatically  by 
a  cast  which  includes  Kate  Marsh, 
Marjorie  Hurtubise,  Dave  Hyatt, 
Isaac  Brackett,  and  Morrie  Green- 
field. 

So  if  you  are  all  good  little  boys 
and  girls  and  trot  over  to  the  Uni- 
versity Theatre  come  the  middle  of 
November,  then  perhaps  you  too 
will  some  day  go  to  Heaven. 

Oh,  yes.  If  you  happen  to  be  extra 
special  good  (that  is,  if  you  have 
bought  a  subscription  ticket  for  the 
entire  Speech  season,)  you  may  some 
day  even  go  to  a  Heaven  not  de- 
signed  by  Charlie  Vance. 

Meanwhile,  the  University  Theatre 
is  not  alone  in  its  abundance  of  dra- 
matic activity.  A  newly  organized 
Studio  Theatre  has  been  born  of  Mr. 


Dennis,  and  students  who  aren't  eligi- 
ble for  major  productions  may  break 
the  thespic  ice  by  appearing  in  a 
series  of  plays  the  emphasis  of  which 
is  on  performance  rather  than  setting 
or  lighting.  Alvina  Krause  is  doing  the 
first,  Dan  Tothero's  "Moor  Born," 
which  troubles  itself  with  the  brutal 
and  not  infrequently  batty  Brontes. 
It'll  be  staged  on  a  Tuesday  after- 
noon recital  in  Speech  shortly,  and 
will  be  open  to  subscription  ticket 
holders.  If  that  makes  you  wish  you 
had  one,  don't  stand  there  like  a 
ninny;  go  get  one.  Mr.  Leverton 
promises  not  to  stage  any  of  the 
shows  while  you  are  flying  in  that 
airplane  over  Hollywood. 

Wave  to  Miss  Garbo  for  me. 

I  had  a  little  dog.  I  called  him 
August.  August  was  fond  of  jumping 
at  conclusions,  especially  at  the  cow's 
conclusion.  One  day  he  jumped  at 
the  mule's  conclusion.  The  next  day 
was  the  flrst  of  September. 
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NO  COVER  OR  MINIMUM  CHARGE 
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The  Dating  Problem 


I  Editor's  note:  Men  were  the  victims  of 
this  month's  inquiring  reporters  and  re- 
porteresses.  The  question,  "Oo  you  have 
trouble  dating  Northwestern  girls?  It 
so,  why?  If  not,  what  have  you  got  that 
all  the  coeds  are  after?"l 

GENE  JOHNSON:  "No,  not 
necessarily.  The  question  is  complete- 
ly out  of  order,  nevertheless  I  am 
forced  to  answer  in  a  candid  fashion. 
Accordingly  therefore,  this  may 
sound  conceited.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  hot  spots  in  Chicago,  am  very 
tolerant,  and  my  dancing  abilities  are 
not  totally  negligible.  It's  not  what 
I've  got  but  what  the  girls  have." 

DAVE  GOW:  "No,  not  especially 
— the  girls  are  all  hard  up." 

AL  MANSON:  "No,  I  don't  know 
what  it  is  but  if  I  do  find  out  I'll  use 
it  more  often.  The  question  is  unfair." 

RALPH  HEINE,  Sigma  Nu:  "I 
haven't  had  any  trouble  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  question  must  be 
answered  negatively  not  positively.  I 
can  only  say  that  since  I  am  not  a 
physical  monstrosity  and  since  I 
ascribe  myself  to  most  of  the  social 
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moves  of  the  university  I  see  no  reason 
for  not  being  able  to  date  N.U.  girls." 

JACK  MELICK:  "Yes,  they  all 
throw  stones  at  me!" 

KEN  DUNKLE:  "Not  very  much 
trouble.  I  get  them  from  the  fra- 
ternity— the  girls  seem  to  come  half- 
way." 

BOB  MITCHELL:  "No,  have  fra- 
ternity connections." 

GEORGE  DIMOND:  "No.  It's  not 
so  much  what  I've  got,  it's  what  they 
haven't  got." 

DICK  SWENSON:  "Yes,  I  often 
wanted  to  know." 

AL  GEISS:  "Haven't  tried  much  yet 
but  think  they  expect  more  than  you 
can  afford." 

LAYMAN  WILKINSON:  "I  haven't 
had  any  trouble  yet  dating  the  girls — 
the  blonde  hair  and  being  a  football 
player  slays  'em." 

CHESTER  HANSEN:  Phi  Gamma 
Delta:  "Hell  no!" 

SYD  SHATZ:  "Yes,  I  do  have 
trouble    dating    N.U.    girls.     I    can't 


dance,    I    don't    use    listerine,    and    I 
don't  own   'Robert  Surrey  tails'." 

CHUCK  WOHLFERT:  "No.  What- 
ever it  is,  I  don't  know,  but  sincere 
friendliness  and  a  little  humor,  goes 
far.  The  girls  aren't  hard  to  date  if 
you  don't  expect  a  queen  as  most 
boys  do  and  offer  a  joker  in  return." 

DICK  PARKIN:  "Haven't  had  much 
trouble   yet — maybe   I'm   persistent." 

TOM  McMAHAN,  Phi  Gamma 
Delta:  "No,  friendliness  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  choosing  associates." 

PAUL  MOORE:  "Yes.  In  the  first 
place  I  haven't  got  a  car,  in  the  sec- 
ond place  I  wouldn't  know  how  to 
drive  a  car  if  I  had  one  and  in  the  third 
place  I  wouldn't  drive  a  car  if  I 
had  one  in  the  first  place." 

NORMAN  OGILVIE,  Sigma  Chi: 
"No,  not  with  any  ole  girl.  But  yes 
with  the  right  girl." 

JAMILLE  JAMRA,  D.  U.:  "No,  it's 
like  this.  One  can't  very  well  have 
trouble  dating  Northwestern  girls  if 
he  doesn't  become  involved  with 
them.  Some  clergyman  told  me  that 
Adam  was  lonesome  before  Eve  came 
along  but  that  his  troubles  started 
with  her.  I'm  not  in  that  predica- 
ment because  there  are  hundreds  of 
these  beauties  running  around  loose. 
I  don't  let  'em  get  close  enough  to 
lead  me  astray,  anyway  a  girl  at 
home's  already  done  it  and  I  like 
her  brand  of  leading." 

BEV  PATTISHALL,  Phi  Psi:  "Abso- 
lutely. I'm  misunderstood." 

FRED  VANZO,  Delta  Tau  Delta: 
"Don't  bother  me!  I'm  looking  for 
my  dream  girl,  you  know,  the  Venus 
with  arms  I  was  tellin'  you  about 
once." 

ED  BECKMAN,  Phi  Gam:  "I  have 
no  trouble  as  long  as  I  work  in  dif- 
ferent sorority  leagues.  You  see,  when 
I  pop  the  question  I  insure  success 
by  suggesting  that  we  go  to  the 
Drake  or  the  Palmer  House.  What 
we  do  is  another  matter.  I  will  admit 
that  my  method  has  won  me  a  lot 
of  dates  with  many  different  girls. 
In  fact,  rarely  the  same  girl  twice." 


The  End  of  a  Pleasant  and 
Comfortable  Evening 


Dress  and  Dinner  Clothing  that  possesses  correct- 
ness conribined  with  comfort  to  assure  you  an  air 
of  casual  ease,  when  dressed  for  a  night  out.  Skill 
of  tailoring  imbued  with  our  flair  for  style  has 
achieved  an  exactness  to  the  cut  of  the  well  set 
lapels,  snugness  at  the  waist,  and  tails  that  will 
reach  as  they  should,  to  the  bend  of  the  knee. 
They  show  our  awareness  of  the  British  influence, 
where  men  dress  nightly  in  evening  clothes,  and 
expect  to  find  in  them  the  comfort  of  a  lounge 
suit.  Incidentally  there  is  but  one  pair  of  trousers  for 
both  coats,  which  provides  maximum  in  evening 
clothes  at  a  minimum  outlay,  the  proper  equipment 
for  a  young  man  about  town.  You'll  find  our  dress 
clothing  on  the  second  floor  of  the   Men's  Store. 


The  Men's  Store 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co 


^^an  people  really 
appreciate  the 
Costlier  Tobaccos  / 


in  Camels? 


'%. 


ANSWER 


Camels  are 
the  Largest-Selling 
Cigarette  in  Anfierica 


Camel  pays  millions  more  for  finer  tobaccos  — so 
smokers  may  enjoy  them  with  increasing  pleasure 

CAMELS  bring  a  new  thrill  to  smoking.  If  you  are  not  a 
Camel  smoker,  why  not  try  the  cigarette  which  has  brought 
more  pleasure  to  more  people  than  any  other?  Turn  to  Camels 
Put  them  to  the  severest  test— smoke  them  steadily.  For  then 
the  true  nature  of  a  cigarette  is  revealed.  Find  out  for  your- 
self how  true  it  is  that  there's  no  substitute  for  costlier  tobaccos. 


PRIVATE  SEC- 
RETARY, Rosa- 
mond Morse 
{right):  "Cam- 
els make  even 
a  h  u  r  ry  -  u  p 
lunch  seem 
pleasant.They 
help  my  diges- 
tion run  more 
smoothly." 


^;^ 


TEXAS    RANCHER 

(above),  Fred  Mc- 
Daniel,  says:  "I 
never  saw  the  beat 
of  Camels  for  gen- 
uine tastiness.  Me 
and  Camels  have 
been  getting  along 
fine  for   15  years.  " 


COL.  ROSCOE  TURN- 
ER triors"  1."  J  smoke 
Camels  all  I  want. 
What  I  especially 
like  about  Camels 
is  this:  After  a  tir- 
ing flight,  1  smoke 
a  Camel.  It  sure 
tastes  good!  And  I 
get  a  quick,  pleas- 
ant 'lift.'" 


RALPH  GULDAHL,  (above) 
Golf  Champion:  "Camels 
are  different  from  other 
cigarettes.  Playing  against 
a  star  field,  my  nerves  run 
thegauntlet.That'sone  rea- 
son I  prefer  Camels.  They 
don't   frazzle   my   nerves." 


SOCIETY    AVIATRIX, 

Mrs.  J.  "W.  Rockefel- 
ler, Jr.  t/e/t):  "I  pre- 
fer Camels  for  steady 
smoking.  I  smoke  as 
many  as  I  please  — 
they  never  get  on  my 
nerves.  Camels  are  so 
mild  — so  gentle  to 
my  throat." 


THE  CAMEL  CARAVAN   now  on  the 
air  with  a  full-hour  show! 

"Jack  Oakie  College"  and 
Benny  Goodman's  "Swing 
School"!  Sixty  fast  min- 
utes of  fun!  Every  Tuesday 
night  at  9:30  pm  E.S.T.,  8:30 
pm  C.S.T.,  7:30  pm  M.S.T., 
6:30  pm  P.S.T.,WABC-CBS. 


A    MATCHLESS    BLEND  of  finer.  More 

Expensive  Tobaccos,  Turkish  and  Domestic 


